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PREFACE 


READER. 


8-2 Otwithſtanding the many, tho? un- 
3 deſerved Reproaches caſt upon 
i Mankind, as if Man by Nature 
was a very Wolf or Tyger; yet I 
ſhall at preſent ſo far preſume upon the talſe- 
neſs of theſe Scandals ( hoping hereafter to 
prove that they really are ſo) as freely to 
expoſe this ſmall Treatiſe to thy more favou- 
rable reception. I would willingly ſuppoſe 
thee, and the reſt of Mankind, as good and 
entle as poſſibly I could, ſo far as with 
Fruth and Prudence I might do it ; yet I do 
not here go about to flatter thee into good 
nature, or to impoſe upon thy Judgment,by 
beſpeaking thy AﬀeCtions. | 
"Tis true indeed, if we conſult the preſent 
ftate of Aﬀairs, if we look into our ſelves at 
A 4 home, 
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home, or conſider the PraQices of the M/or!d 
abroad, we ſhall not find ſuch an univerſal 
Love and Benignity to prevail therein,as the 
Poets deſcribe in their Golden Age, or ſuch 
as we might certainly have experienc'd, had 
Man continued in Innocence. But then, to 
aſſert Humane Nature in general, as the 
great Partroneſs of all Vice and Villany, be- 
cauſe *tis now faln from its original perte- 
tion, and adulterated with ſome vicious 
mixtures, is juſt as if we fhould fay, thar 
there 15 no Gold ia the maſs of Ore, becauſe 
mixt with greater quantity of Droſs or Sand. 
"That which T here deſign, in reference to 
{Tumane Nature, 1s Likeneis, rather than 
Curioſity : So that T muſt nor fo far favour 
rliee, as to repreſent - thee without any De- 
formity or ImperfeQion ; nor yet be ſo in- 
furious, as to draw both Mankind in gene- 
ral, and thee 1n particular, ſo much like 
Devils, as ſome have gone about to do. 

T ſhall not here make any Apology for 
re publication of theſe few Papers, nor 
trouble thee with thofe many pretended 
RNenſons, the commonnelſs whereof makes 
'em ſuſpetted, even then,when perhaps the 
may be real : Tf upon thy peruſal thou canſt 
$nd any tolcrable ground of excuſe for me, 
if will be more proper for thee to make,than 
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to the Reader. 


for me to plead in my own defence. And 
thus to thy own Candour I ſubmit ?*em ; nor 
do they go about to enter into'compaQts for 
their own ſecurity ; nor are they ſo fſollici- 
tous about their own preſervation, as to de- 
fire any one common Reader to transfer his 
Right of judging and condemning too, if 
he fo think fir. 

* As for thoſe learned perſons, from whom 
I differ in fome particulars, I know that no- 
thing, unleſs it be their Learning, 1s greater 
than their Candour and Ingenuity ; there- 
fore, I hope, they will not attribute this my 
freedom of declaring my own ſentiments,to 
any ſpirit of contradiction, or to any plea- 
ſure I take in oppoſing theirs : But there 
can be no. greater Friend to Truth and the 
Common-wealth of Learning than he, who 
with calmneſs and unconcernednels,far from 
Paſſion and Perſonal Reflection, ſeriouſly 
debates things of this nature: And though 
T may err in my Opinions, or miſtake in my 
Reaſonings, yet I will not be confident 1n 
*em ; 1o that I ſhall ſtill reſerve a fair oppor- 
tunity of changing my Mind, when either 
by any kind notice from others, or by my 
own maturer thoughts, I ſhall be better in- 
jorm'd : However, I do not pretend to ſet 
up 
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up for ſingularity ; if I doerr, I err with 
very good company. | 

The Argument here handled has already 
been variouſly treated of by learned 'men, 
yet the Subject ſeems not ſo wholly exhau- 
{ted, but that others yet may, with profit 
both to themſelves and others, employ their 
Meditations hereupon. 

The knowledge of our ſelves, and of Hu- 
man Nature, was always counted a good 
Foundation both of Piety towards God, and 
of Juſtice and Charity towards Men ; and 
*tis probable, that a great many of the Er- 
rors that have crept into Religion it ſelf, 
have been occaſion*d by the want either of 
the true knowledge, or due conſideration 
of our Natures, as rational, and of the Du- 
cies and Obligations that Iye upon us there- 
from ; for the Scripture doth every where 
exhort us to the praftice of Moral Duties, 
but doth not go about to explain the natures 
of *em, as ſuppoſing that ſufficiently known 
to us already. | 

There 1s nothing of greater force, even if 
poſſible to patronize Vice and Error, than 
thoſe powerful Names of Natare and Rea- 

ſoz ; thus thofe that have gone about to diſ- 

parage the one and oppoſe the other, have 

yet done it under the plauſible pretences 1 
| ad- 


to the "Re" 


advancing both. Thus the Sroicks, whoſe 
Tenents were the moſt contrary to Human 
Nature, rightly underftood, yet did they 
prevail above, and grow more numerous 
than any other SeCt, and that probably for 
no other reaſon than that of their conſtant 
boaſting of living z@Te quoiy, according to 
Nature. Thus the Atheiits of our Age op- 
poſe Reaſon to Religion, and think they 
may juſtly reje& the one, ſeeing they are 
ſuch devout Proſelytes, or at leaſt ſuch great 
Pretenders to the other. So that there Neo 
to be nothing, wherein all ſorts of men, tho? 
otherwiſe differing both in Principles and 
Practices, do more agree than in this, That 
there is a certain due Reſpect owing to the Di- 
ates of Nature and Reaſon, Of what great 
concernment therefore is it, rightly to un- 
derſtand both theſe, leſt the Devil and his 
Inſtruments make uſe of thoſe very Facul- 
ties, which G OD implanted in Man, on 
purpoſe to promote the Deſigns of Virtue 
and Picty, to the carrying on his own baſe 
Ends of Vice and Error. 

Thus we may be ſure there is ſome falſity 
in the Citation, or ſome Malice in the De- 
ſign, when the Devil quotes Scripture: And 
the like may be ſaid, that ſome fallacy is in 
the Argument, when Reaſon and Nature 
are 
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are made uſe of to patronze Vice and Er- 
ror. 

My Deſign then here is, to vindicate the 
Honour and Innocence of thoſe great and 
worthy Names, /atare and Reaſor, from the 
bad uſage they meet withal, when challen- 
ged by thoſe unjuſt Pretenders. 

The nature of the Subject will neceſſari- 
ly engage me in the examination of ſome of 
Mr. H2b55s Opinions, which I ſhall do with 
as much fairneſs and impartiality as poſſibly 
I can. He has indeed made ſeveral ingent- 
ous Obſervations upon Human Nature 1n ge- 
neral, bur that whereii he ſeems very often 
to fail, is, either th2r he doth not carefully 
avoid thoſe Faults himſelf, which he hath 
juſtly blamed in others, or that he ſometimes 
draws univerſal concluſions only from parti- 
cular obſervations ; and ſometimes trom the 
meer Fact he infers the js of a thing ; and 
from the more general practice of moſt men, 
he goes about to juſtifie that which is not in 


1t ſelf lawful. 


*Tis the Obſervation of a learned man,that 


a {light and ſuperficial ſtudy of Nature and 


Natural Cauſes, may encline a man to A- 
theiſin; bur a full and perfect underſtanding 
of *em fixes him more firmly in the Princi- 
ples of Religion and Piety. Thus *tis 5 
bable 
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to the Reader. 


bable that it was only Mr. Hobbs's ſuperfi- 
cial obſervation of Human Nature that be- 
tray'd him into thoſe miſtakes and falſe no- 
tions of it ; if he had, by a profounder ſtudy 
and impartial ſearch, enquired into the in- 
ward receſſes of ir, he would then have 
found Man not altogether ſo void of all na- 
tural Principles of Virtue and Goodneſs, as 
he has repreſented him. 

His political Principles ſeem to he found- 
ed upon no better or ſurer grounds than the 


obſervation of the vicious Inclinations of 


ſome, and the prudent and cautious Practi- 
ces of others, becaule ſome men are violent 
and injurious, and make no conſcience of do- 
ing Wrong ; others are wary, and accor- 
dingly arm themſelves, as much as they can, 
againſt the receiving of any : From hence 
he would infer the State of Nature to be a 
State of War, and all the evil and falſe con- 
{equences that follow thence. 

So that theapprobation that his Principles 
have mer withal in the World, was the re- 
{ult of Mens vicious Inclinations, and natu- 
ral proneneſs to believe ſuch Opinions, ra- 
ther than any folid Ground or Reaſon, on 
which they were founded, 
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It might perhaps be ſome mitigation of 
his fault herein, if by ſu poling men worle 
than they were, he hereby laid the Foun- 
dation of Humility and Amendment : But 
it has been well ewe him, that he 

uppoſed Men worſe than they are, and made 
i! an than x Miawr: hy would be, thus 
making *em more the Children of Wrath, 
than they were by Nature. 
Mr. Hobbs has well obſerv*d, © That Ar- 
« guments ſeldom work upon Men of Wit 
and Learning, when they have once en- 
gaged themſelves in a contrary Opinion ; 
& and that, if any thing will do it, it 15 the 
< ſhewing them the Cauſes of their Errors. 
T ſhall accordingly here intimate ſome few 
things in gm, and leave them to thy 
own conſideration, whether they might not 
be ſome ways influential, either as Cauſes 
or Occaſions of his Miſtakes. 

And firſt, Has he not digged for Princi- 
ples out of Eis own Fancy, without conſul- 
ting the univerſal Conſent of Mankind, or 
the more conſtant received Opinions of the 
bett and wiſeſt both Moralifts and Politici- 
ans ? For the true knowledge of Human 
Nature doth not conſiſt only in the ſearch- 
ing of our ſelves, bur it alſo requires a full 
and perfect underſtanding both of Men = 
Books. 


La) 
A 


Ln) 
«A 


ads. 


Books. Thus we. ought to conſider what 
the beſt and wiſeſt Men of all Ages have left 
upon Record concerning their apprehenſfions 
of it, and by our own Obſervations both of 
our ſelves and others, either more fully con- 
firm, or prudently correct, what they 
have deliver'd. And though, ?tis true, 
there may be, as it were, a mechanical uſe 
of Books, an enſlaving a Man's Reaſon to 
his Reading, without a due examination or 
juſt digeſtion of what we read,into our own 
Reaſon and Judgment ; yet there are ſome 
who have fallen into Miſtakes, by being 
more converſant with their own Meditati- 
ons, than with other mens Writings : Or, if 
he hath been a great conſulter of Authors, 
yet doth he not ſeem rather afferre quam au- 
ferre ſeuſum, doth, he not come to *em with 
Prejudice, and with a Reſolution rather to 
elude, than fully to anſwer their Reaſons ? 
How doth he ſometimes ſeem to march 
boldly into his Enemy*'s Country, and leave 
their greateſt ſtrength behind him, never 
regarding to anſwer the Reaſons upon 
which the contrary Opinion is founded ? 
Doth he not ſeem alſo to ſuit his Principles 
to the 'Times wherein he writ, rather - than 
to the Truth of things, yet always in obe- 
dence to, and purſuance of is own grand 
Prin- 
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Principle of Se/f-prefervation ? Seems he 
not {ſometimes to aftect Novelty more than 
Truth, being perhaps more deſirous to be 
the Author ota New Error, than the Afer- 
ter of an Old Truth ? 

In his Introduction to the Leviathan, he 
rells us, © That there is a Saying much uſur- 
« ped of late, That Wiſdom is acquired not 
* by reading Books, but Mex ; conſequently 
* here unon thoſe perſons thar for the mot 
&« part can give no other Proof of being 
« Wile, take great delight to ſhew what 
« they: think they have read in Man, by 
© uncharitable Cenlures behind their Backs. 
But doth not he himſelf here Iye under his 
own laſh? Doth he not ſeem to pleaſe him- 
ſelf in uncharitable cenſuring of what he 
thinks { but without juſt grounds) he hath 
read, not only in Particular Perſons, bur in 
Human Nature in general? Here we may 
obierve how, like rhe troubleſome Fly, he 
iSalways buſte about the Sores of Human 
Nature ; not with an intent to cure %ern, 
but to make *em worſe. How much more 
worthy of a Man, a Philoſopher and a Chri- 
{tian too, was 2M. Antorines's Advice, (ibs. 
WWheaſoever thon would{t rejoyce thy ſelf, call to 
mind the ſeveral Gifis and Virtues of thoſe 
whom thou doft daily converſe with, viz, the 
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Induſtry of one, the Modeſty of another, the Li- 
berality of a third, &c. for nothing can (0 
much rejoyce thee, as the Reſemblances and Pa- 
rallels of Fee Virtues eminent in thoſe that 
live with thee, &C. 

Here we may alſo obſerve the many 
Straits and Difficulties he is ſometimes pur 
to in defending his Opinions, what incon- 
ſiſtency of Notions and Expreſſions he is 
forced to uſe in making out his Afertions, 
or anſwering the Objettions that are brought 
againſt *em ; ſo that ſometimes his Notions 
icem to lye a-croſs his Brains,as the Cudgels 
of his natural Stareſmen did to each others 
Heads. | "Thus, when *tis objected, < "That 
* if a Son kill the Father in the ftate of Na- 
« ture, he doth him an injury ; he anſwers, 
* That we cannot at any time ſuppoſe a Son 
« inthe ſtate of Nature, as being under the 
« power and command of thoſe to whom 
& he owes his Protection, as ſoon as he was 
& born, But ſeeing we cannot ſuppoſe the 
propagation of Mankind any other way, 
than by Father and Son, and rhar there isa 
natural obligation incumbent on a Son to his 
Father, may we not with more realoa ſay, 
That there never was, nor could be, ſuch a 
ſtate of Nature as he deſcribes, rather than 
that therein there can be no Son 6” ? 
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2. ho? Sons be under the power and com- 
ma:d of thoſe to whom, under God, they 
owe their Beings anq Preſervations, . doth 


PR 


this take away their Obligations, as-Sons ?: 


io they therefore ceaſe to be Sons, becauſe 
now they are alſo become Subjetts ?:, . This 
way of reaſoning cannot hold good, unleſs 
we ſupposd. Men in the ſtate of, Nature to 
ipring out ofthe Earth, like Muſhromes. 

har which at preſent I would only infer 
trom hence, is a great preſumption, at leaſt, 
of the fajfeneſs of ſuch Principles, ſeeing 
iruth always lyes ſo plain and eatie, eſpeci- 
1liy in things of this. nature, '{o, confiftent 
with our naturai Apptehenſions, and with 
Ji other Trarhs, both natural and revealed; 
the 1t lands not in need of. {uch. perpiexed 
ways and methods for its own defence; 

Nor is Mr. Hobs the only man that-hatlh 


made falle repreſentations of Human Na-' 
cure ; there are allo {ome foreign. Phileſo- 


paers, who have been. very obnoxaus; 1n 
this Partieutar. Caperzs.,. 1h his Arcana 
Atheijm!, 9. & 10. c5.,2. 1th, denies all Na- 
rural Knowledge. of God, and all Natural 
iifterence betwixt Good and Evil : And in 
11s Proeme, p.2, 3. he makes Natural Rea- 
{53 to be ra:iccinatio ex innatis homint affe- 
thus Of paſjiozios legitime deduita ; And 
this 
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this farther account he gives of theſe Aﬀe- 
Ctions, p. 3. : Aﬀecius & paſſiones Jeſu Chriſt? 


mandats contrarias, ſive que nos ad eay gue ipſe 


. prohibit, ſectanda ſtimulant, per ſe © ſus nas 


turd a0n eſſe malas, nec expeccato original ma- 
lave conſuetudine ortas exijtimo. Theſe ſeem 
bur bad Principles for Human Nature to 
proceed upon : And as for righr Reaſon, 
Redtam & ſanam rationem appello ratiocinatic- 
nes ex clars  apud neminem controverſts ſacre 
Scripture ſenſibus, wel ex expreſſis verbis 12 
ſoriptara contentis vel per legitimam conſequen= 
tiam elicitas. This indeed is true, but right 
Reaſon, in the juſt and full nature of it, 1s 
of larger extent than arguing meerly from 
Scripture. And P. Poiret, in his Cog. ra- 
tion. de Deo, lib. }. cap. 10. makes all the 
Reaſons of Truth and Goodneſs to depend 
wholly upon the Divine Decree ; and that 
nothing is in it ſelf either good or evil, but 
only as God has been pleaſed to make ic 10, 
and might alſo, if He had ſo pleaſed, have 
made 1t quite otherwiſe, Theſe I ſhall 
make ſome ſhort RefleQions upon,and leave 
the fuller examination thereof to ſome abler 
Pen. 

Thave not had recourſe to Scripture, to 
prove my Afſertions, becauſe my defign 
here 1s to ſpeak c- Man, as guided rather 
20D a 2 by 
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to the Reader. 


by Reaſon than Revelation ; and becauſe 
thoſe I have here to deal. with, do more 
eſpecially appeal thereto : Yer herelI cannot 
but take notice of the ſtrange Humour of 
ſome men, who reject ſome things for thoſe 
very Reaſons, for which they ought to re- 
ceive *em : thus, when they are urg'd with 
Scripture, they look upon that only as ſome- 
thing that would impoſe upon their Under- 
ſtanding, and oblige *em to a. blind Obedi- 
ence, as if it deſigned only to erect an arbi- 
trary government over the Minds of Men, 
without givingany reaſon of.its Commands. 
But though they will not give theſe Wri- 
tings the credit and authority juſtly: due to 
'em, upon account of their divine Reyelati- 
On, yet 1t would be unreaſonable to. reject. 
'em, and the things therein contained, be- 
fore they have enquir*d into the Reaſons, 
and credibility of *em ; which it they 
vouchſafe to do, I doubt not but, as. our 
Saviour faid in another caſe, If ye velieve not 
ze, yet believe my Works : So here, tho? they 
beheve not the Scriptures for their, authori- 
ry, yet they will at leaſt be convinc'd by the 
Reaſon contain'd in **m. Thus a learned 
Prelate of our Church; Tho? ſacred Authors 
hve little authority with Atheiſts, ſpeaking as 
meer Witneſſes, yer when their Teſtimony is at 


tended 
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tended alſo with the higheſt Reaſon, thoſe Rea- 
ſons muſt be acknowledg'd and anſwer'd, though 


the Author be rejected, Nor do I here inſiſt 


much upon the authorittes even of Heathen 
Authors, being willing ſo far to comply 
with the Humours of ſome of the preſent 
Age, as only to appeal to mens unprejudic'd 
Reaſons, whether what is. here humbly 
propos*d to conſideration be true or no; 
for, it what 1s writ by any one be not 1n 1t 
ſelf reaſonable, I know no authorities great 
enough to make it io: Only , if any think 
that the concurrent Teſtimonies of ſuch 
Authors may add any {trength to the things 
here handled, I doubt not, but they, who 
have been but moderately converſant in 
thoſe Writers,may eaſilv furniſh themſelves 
with ſuch authorities from their own read- 
ing and obſervation. 

T ſhall here advertiſe the Reader one thing 
further, That whereas I have frequent oc- 
caſion of making uſe of theſe words, ce 
and YV:rtze, I there take ?*m according to 
the acceptation of our old Engliſh Dictiona- 
ries, and in the ſenſe wherein the ancient 
moral Philoſophers formerly took ?em, that 
is, to ſigniie much what the fame thing 
with Good and Evil, Sin and Duty, as ſups 
poſing *em founded upon ſomething more 

oO” +3 fixe 


The P reface- 


fixt and certain than the Cuſtom of Coun- 
tries,or the Mode and Faſhion of thoſe with 


whom we do converſe. _ 

I ſhould have counted this a needleſs Ad- 
vertiiement, but that I find- the ingenious 
Author of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, 
P. 158, 159, &c. telling us, That he mea- 
fare of what is every where called and eſteemed 
Virtue and Vice, is his Approbation or Diflike, 
Praiſe or Blame, which by a fecret and tacite 
coſent eſtabliſhes it ſelf in the ſeveral Socie- 
ties, Tribes and Clubs of Men in the World ; 
fo that Virtue is every where that which is 
thought praiſe-worthy ; and nothing elſe but 
thit which has the allowance of publick cfteem,s 
Virtue, And here he quotes Cicero, Tafc. 
Ub. 2, Nihil habet natara praſtantins, quam 
honeftatem, gaam laudem, quam dignitatem, 


waa dec i: Which he ſays, are all Names 


for the ſame thing. But here we may ob- 
ferve, that he puts Hozej/; in the firſt place, 
rhen Praiſe, vs, ſuch as 1s conſequent here- 
UPON ; 14472 a'gnitatem, thar 15, 7 us Dignt- 
ty of Nature, which 1s the greateſt Orna- 
ment of a Man. The ſame Author of thar 
Eflay hath much better explai*d the ſenſe 
of the old Heathen Philoſophers upon this 
SubjeR, p. 17. If one of theſe had beew ached, 
( here, I ſappoſe, the Queſtion ſhould not 

| have 


ad, ou CORTE <1 


to the Reader. 


have been propounded, as before, Why a 


Man muſt keep his word; but rather thus,why 
a Man ſhould not break his word) he would 
have anſwerd, becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below 
the Dignity of a Man, and oppoſite to Virtue, 
the bigheſt perfection of Human Nature. 
By the Dignity of a Man, 1 ſuppoſe, was 
here meant the ſame that Twlily meant by his, 
that 15, the ny of Human Nature, 
conſider'd in it felf, not with reſpeCt to the 
accidentally good or bad Opinion that Men 
might entertain of it, But he further tells 
us, P. 159. That the Exhortations of inſpired 
Teachers have not feared to appeal to common 
Repute. Whatſoever things are lovely, whats 
ſoever things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, if there be any praiſe, &c. Phil. 4. 8. 
But the Apoſtle -doth not here appeal to 
common Repute abſolutely, but with a cer- 
tain reſtriction and limitation, that Men do 
not confound the notions of Good and Evil, 
whatever things are of good report, with this 
Proviſo, that there be any Virtue, or any 
fuch Praiſe as is virtntis comes, then we are 
to think on *em. _—_ _ | 
' But then he ſays, That ice nothing can 
be more natural than to encourage with Eſteem 
and Reputation that wherein every one finds his 
advanage, ana to blame and diſcounterance the 
contrary ; tis 39 wonger, that Eſteem and Diſ- 
| 2 4 creat, 
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The P roface 


credit, Virtne and Vice, ſhould. in a great mea- 


ſure every where correſpond with the uachaugee 


able Rate of "Right and Wrong, &c. Butthen 
ſuppoſe Men ſhould fo far miftake them- 
ſelves, asto place their Commendation or 
Blame. on that ſide that really deferves.it not, 
(and {uch a thing may poiſibly ſometimes 
happen) would this alter the nature of 
things, and make Vice Vertue, and Virtue 
Vaoe.T -..: | $570] BIG: FO 


) Laſtly, Tho? thou doft not find in thefe 


Papers'that profoundneſs of Thought, that 
depth of Reaſoning, that may be elſewhere 
met withal ; yet, I hope, what 1s here offe- 
red is free and natural, eafte and obvious, 
and therefore probably nor lefs true, but more 
uſeful ; for I never fook'd upon Intricacy 
and Obſcurity either as any certaia ſign of 
Truth, or any ways to'promote the Benefit 
and Advantage of the Reader. Tint 
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CHAP.L 


= E Excellency of the K _— of a man's ſelf 


briefly intimated ;, Mr. Hobbs's Interpretati- 
on of Noſce Teipſum examind and cenfuted. 
The Knowledge of our ſelves in 1x particulars; the 
poſſibility of this Knowledge ;, the certainty of it ; 
bereby we come to the knowledge, -1. of the Being of 
God ;, 2: of the Natureof God ; 3. of the Worſhip 
of God. | | BA 


CIT A Fe... 1 


Of Man, as compounded of Soul and Body. 


A 


Phyſical Account of Man, not here intended. The 
Queſtion ſtated betwixt the Stoicks and Epicure- 
ans. Pride and Ignorance of the truc ſtate of Hu- 
man Nature juſtly chargeable upon the Stoicks ; 
the Epicureans aſcribe too much to the Body ;, Ep1- 
curean Tranquility of Mind not true Peace of Con- 
ſcience : how far. Epicurus chargeable with .4- 
theiſm : Virtue, according to him, founded upon 
very uncertain grounds : Happineſs, according to 
bim, impoſſuble : Enthuſiaſts among Chriſtians re- 
ſemble the Stoicks among the Heathens : ſome 
ſhort Refle&Fions upon the firſt and ſecond Chapt. of 
Tractatus Theol. Polit. conceraing Prophets and 


Prophecy, '  R——_ 


CONTENT S. 


CM A 3; 13 
Of N — Notions of-Truth and Goodneſs. 


Natural Inſcription and Dwvine Revelation, the two 
great means of preſerving Truth among all the 
Diſadvantages it labours under. Dr, Parker the 

| late Biſhop of Oxford's Opinion, concerning Expe- 

® i rimental Obſervation examin'd and confuted © Our 

V Faculties not falſe : Des Cartes's opinion concern- 

7 ing Etcrnal Truths examin'd : Dr. Cumberland, 

| the preſent learned Biſhop of Peterborough, 10 di- 

ret Enemy to Natural Notions ;, ſome Remarks 

Y. upon his opinion herein : Some ſhort Refledtions up- 

=» on the Ingenious Author of the Eſſay of Human 

I Underſtanding : e Mr. Norris's opinton examin d - 

| T hat opinion that diſtinguifhgth betwixt the Idea's © 

3 of the Underſtanding - and the Phantaſms of Senſe % 

4 fl and Imagination, ſeems no ways to favour Enthu- * 

| fi Jaſm : Some Remavks upon P. Poiret's Cogita- 
tiones Rational. de Deo. and upon Cuperus his | 

Arcana Atheiſm ; the one aſſerting, That there 15 

i nothing good or evil antecedent to the Divine Pla- 
| citumn ; te other, toat it doth not appear by the © 

light of Nature, that there is FOP difference betwixt 

As __—_ Fire. 


Sx af 
Of the Being of G O D. 


Fow an Atheiſt ought in Prudence to demean himſelf, 
ſeeing he cannot be poſatively certain, that . there 15 
no God : the belief of a God antecedent.. to. all A- 
tveiſm-c not firſt invented by Stateſmen « the two Þ 
* 
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great Arguments to prove the Being of God, the 


Conſtitution of the Univerſe, and the general Con- 
ſent of Nations : The produttion - of Mankind not 
the reſult. of blind Chance : No + Reaſon why the 
Chriſtian Philoſopher ſhould willingly: gryve up that 
Argument drawn from the -Conſent of Nations - 
Unſeaſonable Differences among our ſelves, in the 
choice of our Arguments to prove the Divine Exi- 
ſtence, ſo preferring one, as to invalidate the force 
of all the reſt : Cuperus's opinion herein examin'd, 


C:H:A P.-V. | 


The ſtate of Nature neither a ſtate of Equa- 


lity, nor a ſtate of War. 


A fault in Mr. Hobbs, in not firſt ſetling the fagnifi- 


cations of thoſe words Nature, Naturally, and by 


'1 Nature: Hts Arguments to prove the equality of 


Men frivolous and inſufficient ; thoſe to prove the 
ſtate of Nature a ſtate of War, the ſame - Man a 
ſociable Creature by Nature,not only by Education - 
Myr. Hobbs's Principles of Politicks a meer Hypo- 


- theſts ;, and not a good one neither,” as wanting the 


neceſſary Qualifications of fuch a one - Of Self- 
preſervation, | 


C0 A FP. 'VE. 


Religion the beſt Foundation of Civil 


Government. 


The nature of Religion in general, in reference to Go- 


wernment : Two Conſ1derations to prove the conſ1- 
ſtency of the one with the other « The drome origi- 


h nal 
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CONTENTS. 


nal of. Civ Power 2 Grotius's Opraton examimn'd : 
Dy. Ponn's Opinion of the original of Civil Power 
aſſerted : Dommionnot founded in Grace * not the 
Honour or Intereſt of a-Prince tobe wicked ; againſt 
Machiavil : ſome of his Arguments anſwer'd - 
Chriſttanity doth ndt depreſs or effeminate Mens 


Spirits. © 34 
G:H: A P.:VII. 
Of Moral Virtue. 


Virtue in general natural and eſſential to Man in In- 


nocence : Moral Pirtue diſkmguiſhed from original 
Righteouſneſs and Evangehcal: Holineſs ;, founded 
i4 Nature, uot by inſpiration from God : Plato's 
Opinion herein examin'd - natural and original 
Excellencies of Human Nature, m reſpet} of the 
Soul : the adventitious Dignities thereof, ſuch as 


are conferr'd upon it by Divine Benipnity © their 


Reaſons brieflyyntimated, who would willingly grant 
a pojibility-of ſome Heathens being. ſdved. 


CH AP. VHL 


Some ſhort Obſervations upon-:Mr. Hobbs"s 


Firſt Chap: of his K;zedom of Darkneſs. 


1r. Hobbs inconſiſtent with himſelf in his Diſcourſes 


conceriing Phantaſms*: the Churchin a proper ſenſe 
the Kingdom of Chriſt : Myr. Hobbs's:notton-of 4 
Covenant no ways applicable to God Almighty : his 
Anſwers to thoſe places of Scripture,which are co1- 
monly brought to prove the Immortatity. of the Soul, 
no ways ſufficient, Appendix to the 7th Chapter. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the Nature and Excellency of the 
Knowledge of a Man's Self. 


< H E true Worth and Value of a 
Thing, conſiſts either - in its In- 
trinſick Nature, or in the Rela- 
tion it bears to us; either that it 
1s 11 it ſelf Excellent, or to us Uſeful : Now 
both theſe meet together in the Kpowledee 
of a Maz”s Self”; this being that which ſo 
nearly concerns us, that- no one ought in 
Honour to be ignorant of. it. "Thus thoſe 


Þ— 


Whole ancient Families, or perſonal Merits, 


nave Entituled to a, Coat of Arms, do uſu- 
ally think themſelves bound, ar leaſt, to at- 
tain to ſuch a degree of Skill in Heraldry, as 
to be able to Blazoz them, So would it be 
a Diſparagement to.a Man, as ſuch, to be 
Owner of ſo many and great Excellencies 
of Nature, and not rightly to underſtand: 
them ; not to be able to derive their De- - 
icent from their firſt and divine Original ; not- - 
tully ro know, and duly to confider that 
nobleneſs and generoſity of Action, which 
yen his Order obliges him to. 

B Now 


oo the Knowled e Chap. T. 


Now ſince there is no more effeQual 
Way or Method to recommend a Thing 
truly Excellent, than only fully to explain 
it ; I ſhall therefore ſhew wherein the Na- 
ture of this Kyowledge of a Maz”s Self” con- 
liſts. 

Mr. bbs in his Introdudtion to his Levi- 
athan, hath juſtly found fault with thoſe, 
who ſo underſtand that ſaying, Voſce te ip- 
fum, As hereby either to countenance the bar- 
barous State of Men in power towards their In- 
feriours, or to encourage thoſe of a low Degree, 
ro a ſawcy Behaviour to their Betters : But 
then whether he has been as lappy in aſ- 
ſigning the true meaning of it himſelf, as 
he was in obſerving the talfe Interpretation 
thereof in others, may be juſtly doubted : 
his Interpretation 15 this ; © Thus, ſays he, 
< teaches us, that from the Similitudes of 
« 'Thoughts and Paſſions of one Man, to 
< the Thoughts and Paſſions of another, 
« whoſoever looks into himſelf, and con- 
« fiders what he doth, whez he thinks, 
& reaſons , opines, hopes, fears, &C. and 
&« ypoz what Grounds, he ſhall hereby read 
« and know, what are the Thoughts and 
« Paſſions of all other Men upon the like 
« Occaſions. 

| Now 
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Now this Explication of his ſeems liable 
to this Inconvenience, that it makes each 
Maa in particular the Rule and Meaſure of 
Humane Nature in general, by attending 
to the Grounds and Reaſons of his own 
Thoughts aed Paſſions, to judge the very 
fame of all others ; ſo that according to this, 
Humane Nature mult appear to the World, 
according to the falſe Notions or vicious 
AfﬀeQtions of thoſe who repreſent it ; ac-- 
cording to the accidentally good or bad 
Diſpolitions of thoſe who undertake to 
ive an account of it. Thus, becauſe the 
Jlood-ſhot Eye of one Man's mind repre- 
ſents all things in red Colours ; theretore 
muſt Cruelty be the immediate and uni= 
verſal DiQtate of Nature. Tis true in- 
deed, in the very next Sentence he adds : 
« I ſay, The Similitude of Paſſions which 
« zrethe ſame in all Men ; Deſire, Fear, Hope, 
« &c, Not the Similitude of the Obje&ts of 
« the Paſſions, which are the Things de- 
« ſired, fear'd, hoped, &c. For theſe the 
« Conſtitution individual and particular E-= 
*« ducation do ſo vary, and they are {6 eaſie 
« to be kept frotm our Knowledge, that the 
« Characters of Man's Heart are legible 
«only to him, who ſearcheth the' Heart. 
But how can We poſſibly gather the Simi= 
B 3 ©" litude 
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litude of other -Men's Thoughts and Pal- 
ſions from our.own, without any relation 
they bear to. their reſpective Objects ; for 
from the conſideration” of our Thoughts 
and Paſſions abſtracted from . their Ob- 
jets, we could only infer the Similitude 
of ours with other Men's, meerly as bare 
Acts and Operations of the Soul ;. that is, 
that the Soul in its reſpeCtive.exerciſe of 
its Thoughts and Paſſions, acts or: ſuffers 
after the ſame manner in all Men : but 


- now this would be nothing to his purpoſe. 


But further, when he ſays, Whoever, looks 
ito himſelf, and conſiders what he doth, when 
he thinks, opizes, hopes, fears, Oc. and up- 


on what Grounds, Now how can a Man 


conſider upon what Grounds and Reaſons 
he deſires, or fears, without reſpect to the 
Objects of thoſe ſeveral Paſſions; for Men. 
defire or fear, - either” becauſe the Things 
deſir'd or fear*d, are really good or bad tor 
*em, or at leaſt apprehended as ſuch : Nor 
can any juſt or full Account be given of our, 
Paſſions'abſtracted from their Objects. So. 
that Mr. Hobbs, by his ſcemingly diſtin. 


ſtating *6f the . Qeftion, takes only the .. Þ 


greater pains to blunder-the whole Matter. - 
DES .. - 2. : _ 


This 
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This Kyowledze of our ſelves includes in 
it theſe following Particulars : 


'T. It includes the Kzowledge of our ſelves, 
as conſiſting of two- diſtinct ' Principles of 
Soul and Body, together with a right un- 
deritanding of the Nature and Properties 
of both. | oY 
- 2. Aright underſtanding of the mutual 
Relations and reſpective Influences, that 
each hath upon the other by vertue of their 
Union: Hence are we taught not to mi- 
ſtake the brisker Motions of the Blood, or a 
more florid temper of Body for the Influ- 
ences of the holy Spirit ; nor the more black 
melancholy temper of Mind, for a ſevere 
and religious Reſervednelſs,- with ſome ; or 
for the Frowns of the Almighty, or the Te- 
{timonies of the Divine Diſpleaſure againſt 
us, with others. | a 

3. It includes in it the ?rue Kpowledge of 
our Original Perfeftions, and: how far they 
are impard by the Fall, both what God 
made us at firſt. in the ſtate of Innocence, 
and what we have now made our ſelves by 
our S2z5. | 

4. The Knowledge of the right ufe of our 
Faculties, as allo a due conſideration of the 
Ezads, tor which God gave us ſuch Sorls, 

. B 3 and 
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and a due care of ating in Conformity 
thereunto. 

5. It conſiſts in a juſt and due regard 
and reverend eſteem of our Selves, not ſuck 

Thus Simpli- AS 15 the reſult of Pride, or the 
cius prays, that affectation of Popularity ; but in 
be may be | . 
mindful of ths 2 Frue vertuous Care of doing 
Nobility of N2- nothing unworthy the Dignt- 
_ ty of our Natares, 

6. It implies a dye confideration of thoſe 
Relations we ſtand in to God, our Selves, 
and Others, ſo as that we may lead a fober, 
righteous and holy life in this preſent World. 


Now, that which further ſpeaks the Ex- 
cellency of this Kpowledge, is, That it tran- 
ſcends not the ordinary Capacities of a fi- 
nite Underſtanding, nor diſcourages us 
with the Difficalty , much leſs with the 
Impoſſtbility of the Thing ; the Kowledge 
of God, fo far as he has any ways made 
known himſelf to us, and the Kpowleage of 
eur Selves jn the utmoſt extent of it : This 
God hath made our Duty, and therefore 
hath not plac'd it out of the compaſs of 
thoſe Powers and Faculties which he hath 
given us. Not but that there are ſome 
Things in this leſſer, as well as in that 
greater World, which are above our _ 
” : ledge, 


T1 he 
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ledge, viz. The Mode of the Union of our 
Soul and Body ; whether our Souls preex##, or 
0, &c, But theſe few Things which are 
unknowable, ought not to diſcourage us 


in the ſearch of thoſe Things we may know, 
eſpecially in Things of a more practical 


Concernment : = here we may confi- 


der, That thoſe Natura! Myſteries of Hu- 
mane Nature, if I may ſo call *em, may 
be made uſe of to teach us Modeſty and 
Submiſſion of our Uzderſtandings in Things 
of a more Divine Concern, Thus even Phi- 
loſophers tell us, That God on purpoſe conſtt- 
tuted ſome unſolyable Difficulties in Natare, 
to teach men not over»highly to value their own 
Under ſtandings, 

2. This Kyowledge of our Selves is found- 
ed upon ſurer Principles, than any orher 
Study Men commonly give themſelves 
unto, particularly than thoſe two famors 
Miſtreſſes of moft Men's Courtſhip, Philoſs- 
phy and Philology : as for Pi lofophy, though, 
I beheve, that it has arriv'd at as high a 
degree of Perfection in this Age, as in any 
known Age of the World; (and it is ta 
no purpoſe to talk of what might poſſibly 
bein thoſe other, of which ha, ca no Ht 
ſtory,no Records remaining; ) yet it may 
be juſtly queſtion*d, Whether 774th it felf 
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$5 Of the Knowledge Chap. 1. 
was ever yet pulPd out of that Pit, in 
which the Arciezts plac'd it, conſidering 
the ſeveral Fhpotheſes now extant in Philo- 


{ophy, each. embrac'd with equal cagerneſs, 


and as their reſpective Followers think, 
with cqual appearance of Reaſon : And 
Philology, that labours under theſe two Diſ- 
advantages, that it is commonly founded 
upon no better Grounds, than meer Con- 
jefure and Probability ;. ſo that it muſt be 
great gooa Forture, if its Archers chance to 
hit the Mars. 

2. "The Subje-matter of thoſe Enquiries 
are many times of ſuch ſmall Concernment, 
that it is no great matter whether they do 
or no: only borh. theſe are then beſt em- 
ploy*'d, when they are made uſe of to ex- 
plata or confirm iome moral or divine Truth. 

3. The Kpowledge of our Selves doth na- 


turally cad us to.the Knowledge, 1. Of 


the Being of God, 2. Of the Nature of God. 
3. Of the Worſhip of God. 

1. Thus we come to the Kzowleaze of the 
| Beizg of God, in as much as-at firit he 


tampa ſich /wely Charafters of Himſelf 


upon owr Mizds, as ſpeak their Author : 
Thus both Reaſo» and Religioz tell us, 
That God aid not leave himfelf without a 
Witneſs either in the greater or lefſer Worla. 
| I know 
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I know there are ſome, who deny any ſuch 
Natural Notions or 1dea's at all, and par- 
ticularly, thzs of God ; but I hope the con- 
trary hereof, in the Sequel of the Diſcourſe, 


will appear both pioufly and rationally cre- 


dible. God at firſt Created us after His 
own Image or Similitude ; more eſpecially in 
reſpect of the iztelleffual and moral Fxdow- 
ments of the Mind : Now this ſeems moſt 
naturally to ſuppoſe ſomething attually ex- 
iſtent in the Soul, wherein this Similitude 
or Reſemblance ſhould conſiſt, and not on- 
ly in a bare capacity or poſſibility of the: Thing 
afterwards. 

And by reflecting upon theſe, we come 
to the Kowledge of him, whoſe Image-and Su- 
perſcription they bear : Thus,,do we ſome- 
times more perfectly behold the Sz, by 
looking downwards into the Water, than 
we can poſſibly do with a direct Eye. 

I ſhall not here enter into a particular 
examination of that Argument; How far 
the Idea or Notion of God in our Minds doth 
prove his real Exiſtence : This being already 
ſo exceliently. done by the Learzed Biſhop of 
Worceſter, iz his Orig. Sacrz, and .by Dr. 
Cudworth zz his Sy{teme, &c. 

Only we. may obſerve, That ſince Moral 
Arguments do not, as Mathematical ones ao, 

force 
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force Afent ; but ſuppoſe certain Difpo- 
ſitions of the Subject, upon which their 
Prevalency doth in a great meaſure de- 
pend : therefore I concewe, the perſwa- 
five force of this Argument, is greater to 
a ſober and conſiderate Perſon within him- 
felf, than perhaps it will appear to others : 
For that which 1s very apt to prevail with 
fuch an one, 1s to confider, how agrecable 
this Notion of a Dezty is to all his Facutries, 
how conſiſtent with all thoſe Principles of 
Truth and Goodneſs, which he any ways 
finds lodg'd in his Sou!: So that from the 
Conſonancy of theſe, how they mutually 
defend and ſupport each other ; nay, how 
there could ſcarce be any Notions at all 
cither of Tr#h or Goodneſs, without the 
ſuppoſition of a God: Hence a conſiderate 
and ingenuous Perſon 1s much more con-+ 
firmd in the belief of the Thize. Fhus 
D. Cartes was more fully per{waded of the 
Truth of his P%4:lofophical Principles, be- 
caufe they were ſo conſiftent with the pre- 
ſent Phenomena of Nature 4 and gave fuch 
ealie Solutions of *em. 

2. From the Knowledge of our Selves, we 
come to the Kyowledee of the Nature of God, 
for we are conſcious to our ſelves of ſome 
Actions ; wiz, Thoſe of Copitation, beyond 
the 
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the power of Matter to perform, and there- 
fore to be aſcrib*d to ſome Being of greater 
Excellencies and Perfedtions, than meer Mat- 
ter is capable of, that 1s, to a Sp:rir. Hence 
we infer, firſt, the Immateriality of our own 
Souls, and then the Spirituality of the Divine 
Natare ; becauſe what ever real and ab- 
ſolute Perfe&tion we find in our ſelves, that 
in the higheſt degree muſt we attribute 70 
God, - Here I ſhall firſt prove the Imma- 
teriality of our own Souls; and then make 
good the Conſequence; when from thence 
we infer the Sp:rituality of the Divine Na- 
ture. 1, The Immateriality of our own Souls, 
or what is the ſame, that Matter ccannot 
think ; and this one would almoſt think 
a needleſs undertaking, to prove that which 
the common ſenſe of Mankind doth gene- 
rally agree in ; that being a thing in a great 
meaſure ſelf-evident, it will be the more 
difficult, by any other Argument, to prove 
it, The moſt efſeCtual, if not the only way 
to do it, 1s to ſhew the ſtrange and abſurd 
Conſequences that would follow from the 
contrary Aſſertion. There ſeems no greater 
Argument againſt the poſſibility of Matters 
thinking, than the anſucceſsfulneſs of their 
Attempts, and the improbability of their Ways 
aud Methods, who have gone about a" CX- 
plain 
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plain It. Firſt, They grant that Matter 1t 
ielf, unleſs {o and1o modify, cannot think; 
and it is altogether axcozcervable, how et- 
ther the /eruity of the Parts, or the moſt wis 
cores Mytion ſhould add to. it any prixiciple 
of perception, which otherwiſe of its own 
zature 1t was deſtitute of-: nor 1s it render'd 
the .more ztelligible; by placing, as Mr. 
Hobbs doth, the Nature of it in Re-attion, 
this bcing- only fuch a particular kind of 
-n9tton, with reſpect to the-terms 2 quo, and 
ad quem ; as if Rejection inthe Soul, which is 
an inward conſciouſneſs to our ſelves of 
our 1houzhts and Actions, was the ſame 
with, or could be any ways explaurd by 
| Re-altion or Refleetron tin Matier, T might 
as well argue thus, That becauſe Angulus 
reftectionis .. oft equalis avguln tncidentie : 
Therefore if Matter. cannatit/5;7k in 1ts d:- 
ret, neither can itn 1ts 7efiecfed motion. 
Nor isit any ways concetvablc,how ſenſe- 
lsl5 . Atoms ſhould - grow into * greater 
Wirs,' only by jumping and! running their 
heads againſt, one anorher.: nor will Or- 
Ganization .any- whit help - the matter : 
ior ſuppoſe a Company of . Plen: ;potentiary 


particles fent from the material Univerſe to - 


te no leſs material Soveraign the Soul, 
to treat about lome grand atfairs of State ; 
theſc 
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thiclc wiule they rid on briskly in a dire& 
Road, might perhaps have their heads full 
of Intrigues, and Politicks : but then when 
they came into thoſe many croſs Ways, 
which they muſt neceſlarily meet withall in 
Organized Bodies, they will then probably 
either loſe themſelves, or forget their Er- 
rand ; and when they came-to Court, find 
their heads fraught with nothing, but ſome 
certain croſs queſtions, which they pick?d 
up by the way. 


Further, It would be very hard, for the 


Patrons of this Mechanick. Hypothelis to 
aſſign the reſpective Modes of action gd 
re-aCtion to the ſeveral 'modes of CorYa- 
tion ; what kind of Motion it is that cauſes 
aſſent, what diſſent ; what kind of agitati- 
on of the particles 1s required to cauſe under- 
ſtanding, and how aif 

a great deal of 11] plac'd pains, they com- 
paſs their deſigns; and be able to ſolve all 
the modes of cogitation, : as Des Cartes has 
all the variety of Colours, only by the. va- 
r10us motions, figures and diſpoſition of the 


particles ; beſides the improbability of the: 


thing, 1t can never arrive at greater certain- 
ty, but that whatever way they pitch upon, 
we may, 'with as good reaſon, aftien rhe 
mt 
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juſt contrary. Now ſeeing , according to 
this Hypotheſis, Aſſent and Diſſent, Afﬀr- 
mation and Negation , &c. muſt conſiſt 
in ſuch a reſpeive motion —_— of 
the particles ; how can any one ſecure him- 
ſelf or others,that a faQtion of the diſſenting 
Particles (for Example) or ſuch a motion, 
as cauſes diſſent, miay not riſeup, when the 
nature of the thing requires the contrary aſs 
ſent; and by this means erect a Babel in 
Man, and bring all into confuſion. 

Further, If Cogitation conſiſt only in the 
various motion and diſpoſition of theAtoms, 
then Phaeton» might poſhbly produce a 
greater and more undoubted Deity out of 
his flaming Chariot, than thar of his Father 
Phoebus, If this Hypotheſis be true, then 
Ex quovis ligno fiat Mercurius, and the Chair 
may be as infallible,as he that firs in it ; and 
this perhaps might gratifie ſome Men in the 
World, all other methods failing , thus to 
ſolve Infallibility by mechanick Principles. 
Pardon me, if in a ſerious argument I thus 
ſeem to trifle, ſeeing , thoſe I have here to 
deal withal , firſt taught me the way, For 
herein they ſeem rather to give an Efſay 
of their own extravagant Fancies , than 
to per{wade others,that they thernſelves be- 
lieve their own Afſertions. Bur to return. 
Theſes 
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Theſe Men muſt either aſſert, That there 
neither is, nor can be any ſuch thing as 
Spirit in the World ; or if there be, that it 
is impoſſible for ſuch a being to cogitate ; 


neither of which will they be ever able to 


prove. As for the being of a Spirit, the 
do indeed , with as much ſtrength of Ph 
dence, as weakneſs of Reaſon, tell us, that 
the Notion thereof includes in it a Contra 
diction ; tho? this they do not as much as 
attempt to prove any other way, than firſt 
by ſuppoſing a material Univerſe, and that 
nothing but matter 1s contained in it. But 
this is to beg, not prove the Queſtion. 

But the Eſſences of things being un- 
known, the Notion of a Spirit ſeems as ob- 
vious and intelligible,as that of matter : for 
we may as eaſily conceive of one thing, to 
which we attribute cogitation, as its imme- 
diate property ; as we do of another, to 
which we aſcribe extenſion and impenetra- 
bility. And then ſuppoſing a Spirit, Cogita- 
tion ſeems the natural reſult of ſuch a being ; 
Tho? I do not here go about to explain the 
particular way and manner , how Spirits 
think ; for it 1s hard toconceive, how their 
own Native penetrability, or the reduplica- 
tion of hankivee upon themſelves does any 


 waysexplainthe manner of Cogitation. mw 
mu 
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muſt ſatisfy our ſelves with this which is as 
far as our moſt exact Searches will extend. 
to, That firſt and immediate properties 


are not demonſtrable of their Subjects, nei- 
ther as to the things themlſelves,nor as to the 
modes. | 

Indeed Sharroz, in is Book of Wiſdom, 
lib. x. ch. 7. tells us that Spirits and De- 
. vals, according to the opinion of all Philo- 
ſophers, and our greatest Divines, are corpo- 


zeal : Here he cites Tertullian, Origen, St. Ba- 
fl, Gregory, &c. The Names he mentions, 


but not their Aterrions,or the Places, where 
they ſay ſo : But this being a general accu- 
ſation, we may as eaſily deny it, as he aſſert 
it. But as for thoſe places'which perhaps 
may ſeem to favour his aſſertion, I doubt 


not but they > Comprnnse already receiy'd, 


eaſy Solutions from one of 'theſe general 
conſiderations : 1. That either they afſert- 
ed the” opinion of the P/atoziſts, who yet 
were no favourers of an univerſal corporei- 
ty, viz. That Souls were never in a perfect 
State of Separation from all Body, but had 


certain etherial Vehicles; and fo in that re- 


tpec& might partake in ſome Senſe, of a Cor- 


poreal Nature. Or 2. He doth not rightly, 


interpret thoſe places of the Fathers, where 
perhaps tometimes body or matter may be 
| | aſcribed 
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good and orthodox,though their Expreſſions 
might be liable to exception : and yet, I 
think, it is only Tertulliaz that expreſſes 
himſelf in that manner. | 

The ſaid Sharroz goes on and tells us, That 
Whatever i Created, being compared with God, 
z groſs , corporeal , material ; and only God 
zncorporeal, T would willingly here be ſo 
charitable, as to think that ſuch was his aw- 
ful reſpe& and veneration of the Divine Eſ- 
ſence, that he would not eafily grant any 
thing elſe to partake of the ſame generical 
nature, Far be it from me to ſpeak any 
thing, that may in the leaſt derogate from 
the excellency of the Divine Eſfence ; only 
we may confider, that it is no honour done 
to that, to depreſs other things below that 
juſt-Order wherein God has placed them. 
'This ſeems but a piece of Will-worthip,and 
ſomething like the Opinion of thoſe, who 
think they cannot ſifficiently magnifieGod's 


love to. ſome, unleſs they abſolutely damn 


all the reſt : thus alſo, as if we could. not 
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ity. 2. Though do not aſſert this, yet T 
would propound it to conſideration , whe- 
ther it may not be poſſible for the nature of 
a Spirit to admit of degrees of excellence, as 
to the very Eſſence and Subſtance thereof”: and 
notonly inreſpett of its more accidental per- 
feCtions ; yet ſo, as that which we ſuppoſe 
of the lower order, to be perfectly Spiritual, 
and contain nothing of Corporeity in it : 
and perhaps the Log:ciaas meant this, when 
they called God Syper-Sabſtantia. 

_ But he fays further, if it appear, That Sp:- 
Fits change their place,the very change fhoits they 
are moveable, diviſible, ſubject to time, and the 

ſucceſſions thereof, &&. Which are all quali- 
ties of a Body. But here I would only ask, 
Whether theexiſtence of a Spirit be poſſible, 
or whether God could have created ſuch a 
berf%7 or no? Tfhe could, then his argu- 
met proves nothing : for ſuppoſing ſuch a 
being, it muſt move,and be in a place juſt in 
ſuch a manner, as we now ſuppoſe Souls 
and Angels to be and move : and the argu- 
ment would have the ſame force, if we ei- 

' ther ſuppos'd, or were on all ſides affur'd of 

| the aCtual being, thar it has now. So that 
it exther proves the impoſſibility of a Spirit, 

-or elſe nothing at all to the purpoſe ; this 
| beingonly ſuch an objeCtion or ſuch a diffi- 
culty, 
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culty, as would lye againſt an acknowledg- 
ed truth, TE 
. IT ſhould now Secondly ſhow, how from 
hence we juſtly infer rhe Spirituality of the 
Divine Nature. But I ſhall not need to 
ſpend any time herein : for though there 
have been ſome, who, granting the immate- 
riality of the Divine Nature, have yet aſſert- 
ed the Corporeity of the Soul ; yet there ne- 
ver was any,who granting the Soul to be 1im- 
material, ever aſſerted God to be Corporeal. 
As for thoſe who aſſert a material Univerſe, 
anda Corporeal Deity,they may perhaps z0- 
mine poxere,but indeed theydo re tollere Deam. 
For a Corporeal Deity is inconſiſtent with 
the Notion we have of God, uncapable of 
the PerfeEtions we aſcribe to him ; and un- 
able to perform ſuch ations as do properly 
belong to ſuch a being : But however thoſe, 
who thus ſuppoſe a Corporeal God, do alſo 
ſuppoſe a Corporeal Soul. 
Thus from the Kowledee of our Selves we 
come to theKnowledge of theDivineNature, 
. From hence alſo we come to the 
Knowledge of the true Nature of the Divine 
worſhip, that ſeeing we conſiſt of Soul and 
Body, therefore muſt we offer both to God, 


as our reaſonable Service for external So- 


lemaity ; and outward performances are hot 
C 2 | to 
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to be excluded out of the Divine Worſhip. 

Firſt, Becauſe thoſe immoderate preten- 
ces to Spirituality are either the natural cau- 
ſes, or neceſſary reſults of Enthuſiaſm and 
Fanaticiſm. 

Secondly, By excluding thoſe outward de- 
cent Teſtimonies of our inward Devotion 
towards God,we give occaſion of Scandal to 
Heathens and thoſe that are without ; for 
they would be apt either to entertain low 
and mean thoughts themſelves ; or at leaſt 
think that we did ſo,of that God,whom we, 
for ought they perceiv*d,did {o rudely wor- 
ſhip. But then on the other hand, we muſt 
have a more eſpecial regard to the Soul, for 
without this, all our other performances are 
nothing but mere formality and hypocriſy. 


——_——c. 
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Of Man, as compounded of Soul 
and Body. 


| HAT was the State and Condition 

of the Sonl before its Union with the 
Body , whether it enjoy'd - any State of 
Przexiſtence, or was then hr{t created, when 
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firſt put into the Body ; or if it did prxexiſt, 
then:in what manner, whether in a pure ſe- 
paration from all matter, or in conjunction 
with an etherial Vehicle, is not my deſign 
hereto examine: only ?tis obſervable, that in 
things of this Nature, where inclination 
rather than any cogent Reaſons of belief 
take place; in things where Providence hath 
not thought fit to give us a certain or deter- 
minate truth of things, there Men are uſu- 
ally determin'd to this or that ſide of the 
queſtion, by very accidental confiderations 
(as in this caſe of Przxexiſtence) by the more 
or leſs favourable apprehenſions they may 
have receiv*d of the Platonick or Peripate- 
tick Philoſophy;or by thoſe previous notions 
they have entertain'd of Providence , to 
which they think this or that Opinion may 
ſeem more agreeable. | 

Nor, Secozdty, ſhall T conſider Man in 
his Natural orPhylſical capacity ; that which 


| T here deſign being an Eſſay of Moral or 


Political, rather than of Natural Philoſophy: 
T ſhall not here enquire into the more expli- 
cable modes of Senſation or Intellection ; 
much lefs ſhall T attempt to explain thoſe 
natural Myſteries of Humane Nature, vz. 
The particular mode of the Souls union with 
the Body : being diſcouraged therefrom,by 

| C 3 the 
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the difficulties of the thing, and the unſuc- 
ceſsful atrempts of ſome who have endea- 
yourcd to effect it. | | 
Claubergias hath a diſcourſe particularly de 
conjunttione Anime & Corporis ; but whether 
he has left it any whit more plain and intel- 
ligible than he found ir, I ſhall ſubmit it to 
the judgment of thoſe, who will take the 
pains to peruſe it. His way 1s this, The Soul, 
jays he,is united to the Body by thoſe mutu- 
al actions, that paſs betwixt ?em ; but more 
eſpecially by thoſe more confuſed operations 
of ſenſe, and by the leſs diſtinct perceptions 
of mind. And in his 37th chap. he tells us, 
that homo alizs alio,& tdem ſeipſo,diverſo tem- 
pore, magis miniſue homo cenſeri debet : For 
according to lim, the denomination of a 
Mangas {uch,conſiſts chiefly in fuch an union 
of the Soul and Body, which is more eſpeci- 
ally perfornvd by the operations of Senſe. 
Now I ſee not, why that eſpecially ſhould 
denominate us men, wherein we come the 
neareft to the nature of Brutes : nor 15 there 
any reaſon why a Contemplative Perſon, 
one who enjoys a more quick and lively ex- 
erciſc of ſiis higher taculties, why ſuch a one 
{hould not be counted as much, yea more a 
Man, than he that lives more by ſenle. 
That the. Soul doth make uſe more eſpecial- 
| Re ; 1y 
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ly of the Body and Bodily repreſentations 
in theſe actions of ſenſe, is very true ; but 
if we enquire farther how it is joyned to the 
Body even in theſe more confuſed operati- 
ons,the difficulry would perhaps ſtill return. 

Nor ſhall I here diſpute, whether the 
Soul immediately upon the diſſolution of the 
whole Frame, or of the more principal Parts 
of the Body,doth thereupon by its own aCti- 
vity quit its ſtation,and hack into thoſe 0+ 
ther unknown Regions : or whether beſides 
this, there be not alſo requir*d (which ſeems 
as probable) as immediate an att of God, 
totake it out, as there was to put it into the 
Body : only we may obſerve,that God,both 
by the light of Nature and his reveaPd 
Law, hath made the union of the Soul and 
Body ſo ſacred, that it now becomes abſo- 
lutely unlawful for us, by laying violent 
hone upon our ſelves, to ſeparate thoſe, 
whom God hath thus ſtrictly joyned toge- 
ther; that whatever natural tye ir is under,as 
to the Body, *tis certain it ought not to quit 
its Station, without a lawful Warrant from 
its great Commander. 

I ſhall here rather ſtate the queſtion be- 
twixt the Socks and Epicureans, and ſhow 
their ſeveral errors and miſtakes on either 
hand : the one by aſcribing too little to the 
| © 4 Body, 
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Body, and too mich to the Soul ; the other 
by attributing too much to the Body, and 
too little to the Soul , inthe Accounts they 
give of humane Nature, The Szoicks would 
make Man ſo wholly rational, that they will 
ſcarce allow him to be ſenſible, and would 
wholly exclude all natural affections and 
bodily paſſions out of humane Nature : and 
the Epicareans on the contrary, make all the 
moſt noble ACtions of the Soul meerly ſub- 
ſcrvient to the deſigns of ſuch Pleaſure, as is 
really below the true happineſs of the Soul. 
By x Body here T underſtand all thoſe 
py and afletions of the mind, which 
belong to Men more immediately upon ac- 
count of the Body, all thoſe motions and in- 
clinations of the inferiour appetites, ſo far as 
tiey are natural. | 

The Deſign rherefore of the Szozcks to 
root theſe Paſſions out of Humane Nature, 
is, Fir, impoſſible : Secozadly, it would be 
prejudicial thereunto, were ir feilible ; for 
theſe when duly regulated, become the ſub- 
ject matter of moral Vertue, and alſo add 
Vieour and Wings tothe Soul in its purſuits 
of Vertue. | | | 
Among themany charges brought againft 
Stoiciſm, that of Prideand Arrogance ſeems 
the moſt obvious, and the moſt CES 
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ble,it naturally tending to beget ſuch haugh- 
ty thoughts of ones ſelf, as are indeed 1n- 
conſiſtent with the State and Nature of 
a frail and depending Creature. 

What a prodigious thing do they make 
their Wiſe Man, far above any thing that 
is called Mortal, and in ſome reſpets equal 
to God himſelf. As for Repentance, they 
look upon that as a mean thing, far below 
the height of their attainments. Innocence 
indeed is better than Repentance, but for 
them to pretend unto it, argues a great deal 
of Pride, founded upon a bad underſtanding 
of their own State. But this deſcription 
which they give ofa Wiſe Man, 1s of ſome 
thing which perhaps they may fancy in their 
minds, but not of any thing really extant in 
Nature. Theſe were their undoubted opini- 
ons and apprehenſions herein ; but whether 
their own natural Pride of temper, was the 
cauſe of theſe their extravagant opinions ; or 
whether ſome other falſe Scheme of Princi- 
ples, which they had entertaind, had in 
ſome ſort betray*d ?em into this exceſs of 
ſelf-conceir, I ſhall not here determine. 

Tho? perhaps the ignorance of a future 
ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments after this 
life, joynd with their attempt to give an 
account of that - great queſtion, which ſo 
much 
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much puzled rhe Heathen World, Car bo- 
is male, & malis bene, This perhaps might, 
in ſome meaſure, oblige *em, being not folly 
aſſur'd of a future State, to entertain ſuch 
falic opinions of Man's ſelf-ſufficiency ; ſo 
placing all things within his own power, 
that he needed not to be beholden to any 
ather aſſiſtance, but from himſelf; or to a- 
ay future expeQations to make him happy, 

As for the calamities that befal Men here 
in this Life, they no ways alter the caſe in 
reference to happineſs or unhappineſs : for 
thoſe, they ſay, only reach the Body , 
which, according to them, has no nearer 
relation to the Soul, than their Claaths 
have to it, 

Thus rhe Sz9icks plac'd their happineſs, 
where ſome ſort of Phazaticks among us 
place their Holineſs, meerly in the inward 
Man, without any regard to the outward: as 
if we could be either Happy ar Holy, with- 
out any reſpect at all to one of the eſſential 
Parts of our Conl{titution ; as if the inward 
Man of the one could be holy in the midſt 
of all outward Debaucheries ; and the in- 
ward Man of tae other happy inthe midſt 
of bodily torments. Thus tho? we grant the 
Soul to be the Soveraign, yet the Body may 
juitly challenge the Liberty of the Subject. 
The 
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The other SeCt of Philoſophers, who have 
erredin the other extream,1is that of Epzcurus, 
who attributes too much to the Body : But 
this, may ſome ſay, 1s too favourable an 
expreſſion ; when as indeed he doth deſtroy 
both all Soul in Man, and excludes God out 
of the World. But my charge here doth not 
riſe ſo high, it is ſufficient tor my purpoſe, 
what is generally granted by all, that in the 
account he gives of Man, the Body is too 
predominant ; and the indolency of the Bo- 
dy, ſeems far to ſurpaſs the tranquillity of 
the mind. For it cannot be made appear, 
That Epicurus by his tranquillity meant that 
peace of Conſcience and Serenity of Soul, 
which is the reſult of a Vertuous and Holy 
Life ; but only that quiet of mind,in oppott- 
tion to the diſturbance of buſineſs ; or thoſe 
perplexities of mind, which may ariſe cither 
from Bodily Diſtempers, or ſome ſecret fears 
and jealouſies. Now if that peace and com- 
fort of a good Conſcience, in the ſenſe be- 
fore deſcribed, be not meant by tranquillity 
of mind ; then tho? perhaps the word may 

ſound well, yet indeed it falls ſhort of the 

true and real happineſs of the Soul, and ri- 

ſes little higher than the concerns of the Bo- 

dy. We do naturally either make our ſelves, 

in ſome meaſure, like him whom we tons 
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ſhip ; or we fancy him, whom we worſhip, 
like our ſelves. Thus Epricurs placing the 
happineſs of the Deity in an 1dle uncon- 
cern'd freedom from buſineſs, did hence 
probably afſert ours to confiſt in the ſame; 
or elſe being firtt {trongly perſwaded of the 
excellency of the thing, and being mightily 
pleaſed with the agreeableneſs thereof 
himſelf, did thence aſcribe it. alſo to the 
Peity, as that wherein all happineſs borh 
Humane and Divine did conſiſt. 

| It is indeed unreaſonable and uncharita- 
ble to urge the conſequences of an opinion 
upon the Author, when he does expreſsly 
deny thoſe conſequences ro be his opinion : 
yet, I think, that he that in words acknow- 
ledges a God, and yet his Principles are 
ſuch, as are generally embrac'd by real A- 
theiits ; ſuch an one is not capable of any 
quft Apology. For there is not the fame 
Reaſon of all conſequences; ſome are next 
and immediate, others are diſtant and re+ 
mote : theſe of the laſt fort ought not to be 
urg'd upon the Author of the opinion, but 


thoſe of the former may. 


That Epicarus did affert the Being of 


God, andentertained great and honourable 


thoughts of his Nature, 1s very certain, as 
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ſo charge him with Atheiſm , as if he did 
not in words acknowledge a God : that 
which 1s here aſſerted is this, that that opini- 
on of God, which flatters him with high 
and honourable thoughts concerning him- 
ſelf, his own intrinſick excellencies, his 
own happineſs and immortality, which yer 
are but irreſpetive Attributes, ſuch as bear 
no relation to us; and in the mean time to 
aſſert, that he no ways concerns himſelf at 
preſent, nor will hereafter take any notice 
to puniſh or reward Humane Actions. This 
notion of God lays no Obligation on a Man 
to holineſs of Life, or Obedience to that 
God, whom in words he thus admires ; and 
is ſuch a Notion of God, as even an Atheiſt, 
provided he be not a perfe&t Mad Man, 
ought to aſſert: both becauſe perhaps it may 
{ome ways tend to {till and quiet the cla- 
mours of natural Conſcience, and allo as it 
is ſafe and cuſtomary in reſpect of thoſe 
with whom he lives.For we never yer heard 
of a Kingdom or Common-wealth of A- 
theiſts, ſnch as make it their buſineſs poſi- 
tively and openly to aſſert and defend rhe 
Opinion of Atheiſm. 

But here *tis reply*d, That whatever his 
Principles were in themſelves, or what ever 
bad uſe others might make of them ; yet = 
1@ 
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he for his part, was a ſevere praCtiſer of Ver- 
tue and Religion.But it may be juſtly queſti- 
oned,whether the joynt belief ofa Corporeal 
God and a mortal Soul had ever any good 
influence upon an holy Lite.But ſuppoſe Epi- 
curus in general to be a very Vertuous and 
Pious Perſon, and that thoſe contrary impu- 
rations of Vice and Luxury were mere Scan- 
dals caſt upon him by the Szozcks ; yer we 
muſt conſider how far, and upon what 
grounds.and for what ends he thus led a ver- 
tuous life : Now it doth not appear, that it 
was any further than only in order to a 
pleaſant Life ; and tho? *tis true, that Reli- 
gion and Vertue are the moſt proper means 
in order to this end ; yet it is not probable, 
that he ſo underſtood his? own principles, 
nor indeed were they capable of being ſo 
underſtood. For ſuppoſing that there lyes 
no obligation upon us to any duty any tur- 
ther than as it promotes a pleaſant Life, in 
that ſenſe wherein he takes it ; it is eaſily 
conceivable how ſome degrees of Vice may 
conſift with theſe Principles, provided that 
they ſo partake of this days pleaſure, that 
they donot incapacitate themſelves for thoſe 
of to morrow. And tho? hetells us, that the 
Gods are delighted with the Vertues of 
Men : yet this 15 but cold as. ihe” 2 
the 
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Religion, ſeeing tho? they do ſo far take 
notice of Mens vertuous actions, as there- 
with to delight themſelves ; yet not fo far, 
as for the ſake thereof, to reward the Men. 

So that if Epicurus was vertuous beyond 
theſe degrees, that we muſt impute to the 
Man, rather than to the Phzloſopher ; rather 
to his vertuous temper, than to his princi- 
ples : So that whatever he was, as to his 
own perſon ; yet, I believe, his followers 
made but right conſequences from his falſe 
principles, when they infterr*d, Let ws eat 
and' drink, for io morrow we aye. 

Nor can the particular excellencies of 
ſome of that Sect be any juſt vindication 
of any falſe principle or wicked practice in 
the firſt Founder of it ; any more than Alex- 
ander's great Courage and Conduct in War 
can be made ule of, as an argument to prove 
the truth of his Maſter Ari/tor{e*s opinion, 
concerning the Eternity of the World. Mar- 
cits Antoniaus was as great an example of all 
natural and moral excellencies in the Sect of 
the Stozcks, as any other could poſſibly be jn 
the Sect of the Eprcareans; and yet in reſpect 
of any ones particular endowments being a- 
ble to vindicate an error in his Founder, we 
may ay here, as it. was proverbially _ 

© 


the practice of the more difficult Duties of 
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of a deſperate and ruin'd tate, Ne Mar- 
C5 quidem.— 

And whereas tis ſaid, That Epicarxs took 
oreat ſatisfaQtion at his Death, by refleCting 
upon his Life and hi (I ſuppoſe Phyſiologt- 
cal) Inventions; the greateſt invention that 
he ſeem'd remarkable for, was his ſolving 
the liberty of the Will meerly by the motion 
of ſenſeleſs Atoms detlining uncertainly 
from the Perpendicular : now this ſeems no 
ſuch pious invention, as to take ſuch ſolid 
comfort in at his Death. 

I ſhall here only add theſe two general 
Obſervarions. 

Fir, "That Vertue,according to his prin- 
ciples,muſt be founded on very weak and un- 
certain grounds and reaſons, eſpecially as to 
the more difficult duties of an holy Lite;they 
being at preſent both unpleaſant and after- 
wank unrewardable. So that if the Epicu- 


reans did give themſelves to the practice of | 


fuch Vertues, out of ati abſolute ſenſe of 
Duty, or from the conſideration of the ex- 
cellency of the thing it ſelf; then were they 
the moſt Heroickly Vertuous, not only of 
any ſort of Ph:loſophers, but alſo of any other 
People in the world : for then were they 
yertuous without either hopes of reward, 
or fear of-puniſhment; Beſides; I know = 
wanat 
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what motions ſuch men can have, according 
to thoſe principles, to return to the Practice 
of an holy Life; who, by a conſtant and ha- 
bitual courſe in 4 well regulated extrava- 
pos have made ſuch a degree of Vice ea- 
y and pleaſant to *em. | 

Secondly, Happineſs, according to Epicus 
745, 1s impoſſible : for he founds it in an im- 
poſſible condition, in rooting out all fear of 
Death and all doubtful ſuſpicions that 
may ſucceed it. Now the hopes and fears 
of tuture good and evil are anticipations ſo 
implanted in us, that the rooting them out; 
is a thing abſolutely impoſſible : now he 
tells us, that we cannot attain fincere plea- 
ſure without Phyſiology ; that 1s , I ſup- 
poſe, ſuch an Hypotheſis of Natural Philo- 
{ophy as his own, which excludes all Di- 
vine Providence our of the World, and takes 
away the immortality of the Soul ; Neg;pre- 
deſſet aliquid hamanam ſibi parare ſecurita- 
tem, cum ſuperna, &® que ſub terra ſunt, ſuſpe- 
a eſſent ; Diog. Laert. | 

Now what the Stoicks were among the 
Heathens, that, in ſome reſemblance, are 
the Exthuſiaſts among Chriflians : and then 
as for the Epicareans,we have a ſort of Men 
amonglt us, who cannot be ſaid ſo properly 
to reſemble *em, as really to be the ſame. 
| Now 
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Now whereas the great defign of the 
Goſpel was to root out fin, and plant the 
moſt exemplary -Vertue and Piety in the 
World ; the Ezthuſiaſts,in{tead of this, make 
the deſign thereof, zo coxſi## in ſomething, 
pretended[y, above it. | 

As Fir#, Tna Pompous ſett of high flown 
Notions , and ſpeculative Truths, as if the 
Sun of Righteouſneſs came only to enlight- 
en the underſtanding ; but not either to-re- 
gulate the Will,or warm the Aﬀections : as 
if it was enough to be {craphical in our un- 
derſtandings, tho? in the mean time our 
Wills be vicious and irregular. Though this 
is not ſo to be underſtood, as if it was in- 
difterent for us, what we believe, provided 
that we be careful and conſcientious in the 
way weare in. For it is impoſſible for us to 
lead a truly good and holy Lite, without a 
firm belief of the ChriſtianArticles:but then 
we mult not relt in a bare beliet of Truth ; 
for Truth without Practtice, becomes not 
only uſeleſs, but of bad conſequence to us. 

Secondly, The Enthuſiaſts place i great 
deal of Confidence in vain pretences to Di- 
vine Revelation ; as if their Souls were the 


_only Seats of the Deity, and as if they were 


te only Miniſters of State. here below, 
and Heavens great Privy Counccliors : 
AS 
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As if God's written Word were only a dead 
Letter, unleſs enlivened by their Interpre- 
tations: all which,tho? difterent Comments, 
muſt be of greater Authority than the 
Text it ſelf, not only when they contra- 
dict that, but alſo one another. 

Thirdly, The Enthuſiaſts entertain ſuch 
an imaginary Opinion of Perfection, as 
ſtates *em, not only above all Humane, 
but Divine Laws; as if their Wills and 
ACtions were the only Rules of Right and 
Wrong, and that , what ever they did, - 
was therefore good, becauſe done by them : 
Thus are they grown ſuch Giants in Re- 
ligion, as that they have baed all checks 
of Conſcience and Obedience to Laws, 
which they look upon, as mean and low 
diſpenſations, quite to be laid afide, when 
once Men arrive at this State of Perfe- 
Qtion. ; 

Fourthly, Enthuſiaſm confiſts in an ill- 
guided Zeal, prodigiouſly Partial and In- 
dulgent to thoſe of its own perſwaſion ;, 
but Furious and Cruel to thoſe, who dif 
fer from %em. | . 

Now as the Szoicks pretended by their 
falſe Opinions of Humane Nature to be 
more than Men ; So the Ezthuſiaſts by 
the like miſtakes concerning true Religi- 

AS - On, 
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on, pretend to be more than Chriſtians : 
tho? indeed they both come ſhort of what 
they ſeverally pretended to, 

Having thus briefly ſtated the Queſti- 
on betwixt the Szoicks and Epicureans, 1 
ſhall here further enquire, how far God 
makes uſe of the lower faculties of the Soul 
in the communications of himſelf to Man- 
kind. T ſhall not here go about to explain 
the manner, how God now under the Goſ- 
pe! works upon the minds of Men by the 
gracious influences of his Holy Spirit ; for 
theſe may be more happily experienc'd, 
than ſucceſsfully explaird : however I con- 
ceive it would be a very prepoſterous me- 
thod to do it by beginning at the lower 
faculties of the Soul ; for theſe are not im- 
mediately, and in the firft place wrought 
upon, but by the mediation of an enlight- 
ned Underſtanding,and a re&tifd Will : and 
from thoſe Fountains 1s Grace and Good- 
neſs deriv*d into the Soul. Thus our Reme- 
dy is apply'd in a way anſ{werable to our 
_ Diſeaſe, the Corruption and Depravation 
of our Nature : Now this conſiſts more 
eſpecially in theſe two things, in ignorance 
of the Underſtanding, and impotence and 
irregularity of the Will : anſwerably here- 
unto jn the Reltitution of Man ; God: firſt 
informs 
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informs his Underſtanding, then aſſiſts and 
inclines his will by his Grace, and fo ap- 
plys himſelf to his inferiour Appetites in a 
way ſuitable to their Natures, in bringing 
them under the Power and Government of 
Reaſon and Religion. 

T ſhall here rather enquire how far God 
made uſe of the Fancy and Imagination in 
the Communications of himſelf to his Ser- 
vants under the Law by way of Prophecy : 
and this I ſhall rather do, becauſe of the 
dangerous Opinions that ſome Men have 
of late'vented on this Subject, thereby en- 
deavouring to undermine the very Founda- 
tion of all Divine Revelation, truly to ca1Pd, 
For they think, if they can but once ſuttici- 
ently —_ ge the manner of God's revea[- 
ing himſelf to the Prophets under the Old 
Teſtament, they will be hereby better ena- 
bled to reje& all Divine Revelation under 
the New. T ſhall here therefore make ſome 
ſhort refleQions upon the Author of Tra&ta- 
tus-T heol. Polit : in his two firſt Chapters 
of Prophets and Prophecy. In Order there- 
unto I ſhall ptemiſe, 1/7. God in the Com- 
munications of himſelf to Mankind 1s not 
ty*d to any either Natural or Moral qualifi- 
cations of the Perſons he plcaſes to make 
uſe of ; For what ever is wanting, either 
D 3 as 
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as to the vigorouſneſs of the Fancy , or 
ſtrength of underſtanding, God can ſuppl 

the defects hereof ſome other way, or \& 
more immediately by himſelf in abſence of 
them all. 2dly. Yer notwithſtanding, God 
commonly makes uſe of Second Cauſes, and 


of Inſtruments duly qualified, in orders to. 


the effeQing his Deſigns in the World, par- 
ticularly in Prophecy. According to the con- 
ſtant Opinion of the Jewifh DoQtors, there 
were certain previous preparatory diſpoſiti- 
ons in order to it, and theſe were of rhree 
Sorts, Natural, Acquir'd and Moral. r.: A 
good Natural Complexion and Temper of 
Body, a due mixture of the Humours, with- 
out any predominancy. of Melancholy, a 
Mind gaturally Calm and Chearful, a Fan- 
cy Active and Vigorous, an Underſtanding 
Clear and Strong, without any Crazednels 
or Inconfiftency. 2. All theſe improv*'d to 
the higheſt Degrees of perfection by Study 
and Induiry. 3. To theſe muſt. alſo be 
added a vertuous and well-diſpoſed Tem- 
per of Soul, free from all vicious habits and 
iaclinations. Thus the Jews had their Schools 
of the Prophets, tor the fitting and prepa- 
ring Young Scholars, which they calPd, the 
Sozs of the Prophets, for that imployment. 
Now this ſufficiently ſhews, that ſomething 

More 
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more than mere Fancy was required to the 
Nature of Prophecy ; Yet this is not ſo to 
be underſtood, as if Prophecy was the Na- 
tural reſult of. any of theſe ſingly, or of all 
joyntly, unleſs God was pleas*'d to Commu- 
nicate himſelf to ſome, as he ſaw fit. For all 
the who were brought up 1n the Schools 
of the Prophets,did nor preſently propheſie: 
Thus neither the abſcace of the uſual quali- 
fications do incapacitate a Man for Prophe- 
cy;nor doth the concurrence of *em all make 
one actually a Prophet : Prophecy, in the 
formal Notion and Nature of it, being no 
ways in the power of Man, but wholly de- 
pends upon the will of God. Hence we ſee, 
what little reaſon the foreſaid Author had 
ro ſay, that tho? God did make uſe of the 
Fancy ſometimes in the conveyance of his 
Will to the Prophets ; yet thar Prophecy, 
Non iſt ope imaginationis perficitur, @ @ 
ſola imaginatione pendet : and this he proves 
no other ways, than becauſe they propheſli- 
ed. But rhis 15 not to prove, but to beg the 
Queſtion. | | 
He firſt makes an injuſt Compariſon be- 
twixt Naturgl Knowledge and Divine Re- 
velation,r, In reſpect of the Name,and tells 
usthat the one may becalledDivineas wellas 
the other,becauſe they are both deriv*d from 
£55 D 4 the 
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the ſame Fountain, viz. God. But thus 
by the ſame way of arguing he muſt, and 
indeed doth aſſert, That either there are no 
Miracles at all : or elfe that all the effects of 
Nature are ſ{ach ; becauſe the power of Na- 
ture is the Divine Power, as well as 5 
of Miracles. Burt in order to either of thee, 
he ſhould firſt make good one or both of 
theſe Poſitions, either that God hath not an 
*nmediate Power of Acting by himſelf, di- 
fin from the ordinary courſe of Nature ; 
or elfe,that ſince the conſtitution of the Na- 
tural Frame of the Univerſe, he hath not re- 
ſerv*d to himſelf a liberty of Acting accord- 
ing to that Original Power:neither of which 
will he be ever able to prove. 

2. Suppote Natural Knowledge may al- 
{o be calPd Prophecy or Divine Revelation, 
in reſpe&t of it's Original ; yet how can it be 
cald equa! jure, as he ſays, Divine: becauſe 
in other reſpects, both as to the manner of 
their conveyance, and largeneſs of extent, 
there 15 a great deal of difference betwixt 
*:m : however why ſhould Natural Know- 
ledge be call'd Divine Revelation, ſince Cu- 
{tom and good Reaſon have juſtly afftix*d 
them to ſeveral things ?. for he that goes a- 
bout to unhinge the fignification of Words, 
which Uſe and Cuſtom has truly appropri- 


ated 
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ated to *em in Divinity, has probably no 
better defign than he that removes the an- 
cient Land-Marks in a common Field, v:z. 
Injury, Diſorder, and Confuſion : Tho? this 
muſt be alſo granted, that Natural Know- 


ledge doth bring us under an Obligation to 


thoſe reſpeQive Duties which it diQtates, 
even antecedent to that of Divine Revelati- 
on. For we are firſt Men, and then Chriſti- 
ans; and by both theſe ways God hath made 
known his Will, and claims our Obedience. 
He grants indeed that Humane Nature 
Leges, in ſe conſiderate, non poſſunt ejus, 4. e. 
Divine Revelationis eſſe cauſa, Why he 
ſhould thus mince the matter, as to inſert 
theſe Words, iz ſe conſiderate, T know not ; 
whereas ?tis certain, 'That the Laws of Hu- 
mane Nature can be no ways the cauſe of 
Divine Revelation. I know, his meaning 
here is ſuſpected by ſome to be this, that the 
Laws of Nature, conftder'd in themſelves, 
that is, without the ſuppoſal of a God, which 
is one integral part of the Univerſe ; ſo in- 
deed they cannot be the cauſe of Divine Re- 
velation : but then ſuppoſing a God ſo in- 
terwoven with the Laws of Nature, as that 
he ſhall be either really the ſame with, or 
very little different from the Univerſe and 
the Laws thereof, under this — 
| 10W 
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how far the Laws of Nature may be the 
cauſe of Divine: Revelation, that 1s, of that; 
which he calls ſuch, is the grand 'myſterious 
Queſtion, : - JF; 

. The other thing wherein he compares 
Natural Knowledge with Prophecy,is in re- 
ſpe& of certainty, wherein Natural Know- 
ledge, he ſays, comes no ways {hort of 
Prophetical. | | 

Tt we conſider the certainty the Prophet 
himſelf had of thoſe things which were re- 
veal'd to him , we are now. at a loſs how 
certainly to determine this Queſtion ; for he 
only could fully aſſure us of the truth of 
cheje things, they relating. to himſelf : ' Yet 
it ſeems very” reaſonable to believe, that the 
certainty of their Knowledge did not any 
way, tall ſhort of, þut rather exceed that of 
Natural Knowledge ; ſeeing we may eaſily 
{uppoſe,that God may,by the fecret influen- 
ces of his Spirit, & by the more nnmediate 
2pplications of lymſelf tothe minds of Men, 
as fully aſſure *er- of the-truth of his Reve- 
lations, as they can be of any thing by any 
Natural Principles :-and that 1t-really and 
actually was fo, may appear trom hence, 
that thoſe to whom:God convey'd theſe Re- 
velations, have by vertue hereof underta- 
ken the performance of ſuch things, which 
arguments 
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arguments drawn from mere Senſe and Rea- 
ſon, in all probability, could not have per- 
ſwaded *em to. 

Cum itaq, mens noſtra ex hoc ſolo, quod Det 
nat uram objection in ſe continet, & de eadem 
participat, poteſtatem habeat ad formandas no- 
tones, &c, Merito mentis naturam, quate= 
aus talis concipitur, primam Divine Revela- 
tionis cauſam ſtatuere poſſumus. "This ſeems 
very ſtrange myſtical Divinity : if by Di- 
vine Revelation, he mean Revelation truly 
ſo calPd ; then it is altogether unconceivea- 
ble how any impreſſions of Natural and 
Moral Truths (and that is all that he ought 
to underſtand by thoſe expreſſions, quod Dez 
Naturam objeftive in { continet, & de eadem 
participat) How thele can any ways be the 
cauſe of Divine Revelation; 1t by Divine 
Revelation he mean nothing but Natural 
Knowledge, beſides the impropriety of the 
Expreſſion, IT do not ſee how the Soul can 
{o truly be calPd the firſt cauſe even of that 
neither, but rather rhe firſt and immediate 
\ubje& of it. Upon the whole matter, one 
might almolt be perſwaded from hence to 


think, [hat by our Souls containing in it the 


Nature of God objectively, and partaking of 


the very ſame, that hereby he deſfign'd, as it 


were, to melt down God and the Soul of - 


Man 
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Man into an equal conſtitution, and both in- 
to parts of a material Univerſe. 

Then he tells us, that Quic9uid dic? pote#, 
ex Scripturd fols pets debet : What ever 1s ſaid 
of things relating to Divine Revelation, 
ought to be fetch'd from Scripture alone. 
This in general 1s.a very good Rule, yet it 
is to be underſtood with ſome certain limi- 
tations, as he himſelf acknowledges. in the 
ſame Paragraph, unleſs we had rather ſay, 
that the latter part thereof contraditts the 
former : for he tells us, «That the Jews ne- 
&« ver took any notice of Second Cauſes, 
&« but did generally recur to God, as the 
&« cauſe of all great and excellent things they 
< had occaſion to- ſpeak of. And therefore 
« we muſt only take that for Supernatural 
<« Revelation,which Scripture expreſsly ſays 
« is ſuch,or what may be gathered to be ſo, 
« from the circumſtances of the Relation. 

Firſt, Tgrant, that God may declare that 
again, which a Man cither by Natural Prin- 
ciples or ſome other way knew before. 

Seconaly, When God makes any Revela+ 
tion toa Man, it 15 neceſſary, that he ſhould 
make ſuch a reduplicative Declaration as 
this, That this which T now ſpeak, 1s Pure, 
Simple, unmixt Divine Revelation, ſuch as 
' Exceeds rhe Power of Natural Cauſes to 
make 
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make known ? if ſo, then it may be queſti- 
oned, Whether God ever made any ſuperna- 
tural Revelation to Mankind or no; becauſe 
we no where meet with any ſuch Declara- 
tion. And as to the circumſtances of the 
Narration, we can never, according to his 
Principles, from thence gather any thing to 
be truly Divine ; becauſe, as I intimated be« 
fore, he makes the Power of God and the 
Power of Nature the ſame ; or however a{- 
ſerts, that we are very much ignorant how 
far the Powers of Nature may extend. 
However we may make uſe of this aſlerti- 
on, againſt himſelf, that if we may argue 
from the circumſtances of the Relation; then 
it is not neceſſary, that whatever is faid 
concerning theſe things, ſhould be fetch'd 
from Scripture only. ?Tis eaſily obſerva- 
ble how this Author, by unſetling the ſignifi- 
cations of Words, and confounding the Nos» 
tions of things, deſigns to bring all into con+ 
fuſion : he argues much what at a rate with 
Mr. Hobbs, that is, weakly, and probably 
with the ſame deſign, that is, Wickedly, 
But Providence hath 1o ordered aftairs, that 
a bad Cauſe {honld always be a weak one. 
He founds all Prophecy meerly in the 
imagination : hence, he ſays, it 1s that the 
Prophets conceiv*d all thugs parabolically, 
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and expreſs d ſpiritual things after a Corpo- 
real manner ; becauſe this agrees more with 
the Nature of Imagination. Hence it was, 
that thoſe that were with Chriſt, ſaw the 
Spirit deſcending like a Dove ; and the Apo- 
ſtles, as it were Tongues of Fire ; and S.Paal, 
when he was Converted, ſaw 4 great light : 
becauſe all theſe things did ſuit with the na- 
ture of Imagination : As if either there was 
no Foundation in Nature for any ſuch be- 
lief, but only the imagination of Men ; or as 
if thefe appearances reach'd no further than 
the Fancy, without any Divine Influence, 
making any further imprefſions upon the 
minds of thoſe who were concern'd herein. 

St reitur ſacra volumina percurramis, vide- 
bimus quod omnia que Deus Prophetis revela- 
uit, its revelata Ro vel verbis, vel fignri, 
vel utroq; modo, That all the Prophecies we 
meet withal in Scripture, were convey*d to 
the Prophets by Words or Figures and ſen- 
ſible Repreſentations, or both. T ſhall here 
ſhow Fir/t, That this aſſertion is falſe. Se- 
condly, It it was true, yet it would not prove 
what he thereby deſigns. 

I. It doth not appear that all the Di- 
vine Revelations in Scripture were con- 
vey*d one of theſe rwo ways : There are 
!ome inſtances where there is no mention 
made 


— 
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made of either of theſe two; and to fay,that 


one of theſe was made uſe of, tho? not ex- 
preſsd, this is gratis dictum, and contrary 


to his own Rule, That whatever is ſaid of 


theſe things,muſt be drawn from Scripture. 
The inſtances,T mean,are thoſe of Joſeph's 
interpreting the Dreams of the Butler and 
the Baker, and of Pharoah's Dream concern- 
ing the Seven Years of Dearth, &c. Ge. 40 
and 41 chap. Now the Interpretation of 
Dreams, 1s as much Prophecy or Divine 
Revelation as the Dreams themſelves ; and 
yet here we do not find either any Voice or 


1enſible Repreſentation. 


Nor are his Reaſons any whit more co- 
gent than his Inſtances : tor tho? he grants 
it poſſible for God immediately to commu- 
nicate himſelf to Men, Attamen ut homo ali- 
quis ſola mente aliqua perciperet,que in primis 
noſtre cognitionis fundamentis non continentar, 
nec ab its deduct poſſunt, ejits mens preſtantior 
neceſſario atq;humana louge excelleatior eſſe des 
beret. But I know no reaſon, why the Soul 
of Man is not of capacity enough to perceive 
and apprehend the Objects of Divine Reve- 
lation, when duly communicated to the 
perceptive Faculties, without the aſſiſtance 
of Fancy or Imagination : For this 1s cer- 
tain, and both.,Reaſon and Religion obliges 
us 
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us-to believe, ThatGod doth convey his gra- 
cious Aſſiſtances, by which he both enlight- 
ens the Underſtanding, and reforms the 
Will, without the mediation of the Phancy : 
and it is alſo very reaſonable to believe, That 
God did many times, under the Old Teſta- 
ment, convey the Intimations of his Will 
to Men , without either Voice or Viſion : 
however this is certainly done by the Com- 
munications of Divine Grace to Chriſtians, 
now under the Goſpel. 

2. Suppoſe that God always made uſe of 
theſe imaginary Repreſentations, in the 
Conveyance of his Will to the Prophets ; 
will it therefore follow, ad prophetizandun 
on eſſe opus perfettiore mente, ſed vividiore 
zmaginatione ? Will it therefore follow, that 
they did tantum per imaginationem percipere ? 
W1ll it therefore follow , that they did oz 
niſi ope imaginationis percipere ? Though God 
in the wiſe methods of his Providence, did 
make uſe of ſecond Cauſes, will it therefore 
follow that the whole Cauſality muſt be 
aſcribed to them ? Could the Fancy alone, 
or the Fancy and Underſtanding together, 
rightly judge of the ſenſe and meaning of 
thoſe Repreſentations, without the further 
aſſiſtance of Divine Illumination ? to aſſert 


either of theſe, would argue him m_ ; 
A 
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bad Pluloſopher, or a worſe Divine: ſo 
that 1t would be hard to conceive, how theſe 
1maginary Repreſentations, without a more 
immediate interpretation of their ſenſe and 
meaning , would be any thing better than 
idle ſhows and inſigniticant appearances, 
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CHAP: HI. 
Of natural Notions of Truth 


and Gnomne(s. 


— | act is nothing that affords us more 


nobie or more uſeſul matter,vhereon_ 


to exerciſe ourSpeculations,thana ſeriousEn- 
quiry into the reſpective natures of Truth & 
Goodneſs,which are things of ſo greatExcel- 
lency in themſelves, and of ſuch near rela= 
tion to us, that 1t doth not become a Man, a 
Phiioſopher, or a Chriſtian, to be ignorant 
of either. ? Tis obſerv*d by ſome, that P:- 
late immediately upon his propounding that 
Queſtion to our Saviour , hat is Truth ? 
He went forth, nor ſtaying for an Anſwer : 
yet Providence hath nor left us in the dark 
in things of this nature ; we have the cer- 
tain Guides of Reaſon and Revelation, as 

E much 
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much as God thought fit to impart to us, 
ſufficient to ſatisfy all ſober, though not 
over-curious Enquiries , ſufficient to all the 
ends and purpoſes of this humane State. 
Truth, indeed both natural and reveaPd, 
hath ever ſince its firſt appearance in the 
World, varioully ſufter'd by the Ignorance 
of ſome, and the Malice of others ; by the 
contrary and eager pretences of oppoſite 
Parties, by the weakneſſes and follies of 
Men, and by the power and ſubtlety of the 
Devil; and eſpecially by that univerſal de- 
luge of Sin and Wickedneſs, which both 
upon a natural and moral account , 1s very 
prejudicial to the concerns of Truth , both 
as Vice 1s naturally deſtructive of -good 
Principles, and alſo as wicked Men are 
ready to believe (though never fo falſe) 
what they think would be their Intereſt to 
be true. | 

Thus if we confider the ſtate of the Gen- 
tite World in the firſt Ages, we ſhall there 
find a very bad face of things. For not to 
ſpeak of the groſsneſsof popular Errours, 
and the no lefs impious, than falſe appre- 
henſions of the generality of the common 
fort ; the moſt exact Enquiries of their Phi- 
loſophers were often falſe, but always mixt 
with a great deal of uncertainty in their 
Diſcourſes, 


— 
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D:{courſes, having commonly a contrary 
Sect and Company of Men, that whatever 
was aflerted by one, was many times with 
as much vigour and equal probability of 
reaſon contradicted by another. So that a 
ſober and ſerious Enquirer aitcr 'Fruth; 
though he might have reaſon enough not 
to profeſs himſelf a Sceptick, but to believe 
that there was ſuch a thing , as truth; yet 
he might then ſee too much cauſe to deſpair 
of ever finding the certain way that led tg 
it, among ſo many By-paths of errour and 
uncertainty, 


And even now in the Chriſtian World, 


the many errours in Opinions, and the more 
fatal Hereſies, of wicked practices, do lutHh- 
ciently-teſtify , that 'Truth doth not enjoy 
ſuclvan unditturb?d Empire, as might have 
been hop'd and wifÞd , ſince Chriſt's ap- 
pearance inthe Fleſh. Now among all thele 
diſadvantages , under which "I ruth always 
labour'd, and even itill labours, Frovidence 
hath more eſpecially provided theſe two 
ways tor the preſervation of it., 1. By na- 
tural inſcription upon the minds of men. 
2. By after revelation for the further il[u- 
ſration-and confirmation of it. And theſe 
two are, as it were, the two Pillars; that 
have preſerved it, both from the deliige of 

K 2 Sin; 
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Sin , and the violence of all other oppoſ- 
tion. 

1. Natural Inſcription. T hope, T ſhall 
nor need to deſire the Reader, not ro impoſe 
any ſuch groſs ſenſe upon this word,as 15 in- 


conliſtent with the nature of an Immaterial 


Soul. 
I ſhall here therefore fr{t briefly explain, 
what I mean Þy truth of firſt Inſcription, or 
natural Notions : For the Uefendant has 
always leave to ſtate his own Queſtion, and 
to declare in what ſence he undertakesrhe 
defence of it : this T the rather intimate,be- 
cauſe ſome Men will pur ſuch a Senſe upon 
theſe words, /zzate, imprinted Or impreſs d, 
frequently made uſe of 1n this Queſtion, as 
none that I know of, go abour to defend. 

Fir, T do not here affert the Opinion of 
the P/atonrts, concerning innate Ideas,in all 
1ts circumſtances : I do not here ſuppoſe the 
Soul to praxilt; nor do I make all the know- 
ledge we have 1n this ſtate, to be nothing 
but reminifcence or recollection of what we 
knew in the other. 

Secondly, Theſe natural Notions are not 
{o imprinted upon the Soul, as that they na- 
turally and neceſlarily exert themtelves (e- 
ven in Children and Ideots) without any 
 aſtittance from the outward Senſes , or 
withour 
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withont the help of ſome previous Cultiva- 
tion. For thus reaſon it ſelt, which yet, we 
lay, is natural to a Man, 1s not ſo born 
with him , bur that it requires ſome ſuper- 
venient aſſiſtances, before it arrive at the 
true exerciſe of it ſelf : and it is as much as 
T here contend for, if theſe notions be in the 
ſame ſenſe connatural to the Soul, as reaſon 
it ſelf 15. 

But Th:7aly, The uſe of our Underſtand- 
ings being firſt ſuppos'd ; that is, our fa- 
culties labouring ot no narural defect, nor 
depriv'd of thoſe other advantages, that 
God and Nature have made neceſflary there- 
unto, then our Sonls have a native power of 
finding or framing ſuch Principles or Pro- 
poſitions, the Truth or Knowledge where- 
of no ways depends upon the evidence of 
{enſe or obſervation : thus knowing what 
is meant by a whole, and what by a part, 
hence naturally reſults the truth of rhis Pro- 
polition, rotum eft majus ſui parte, without 
being any ways oblig'd to ſenſe for it. Of 
this nature are thoſe univerſal Propoſitions, 
the trurh whereof doth not depend upon the 
actual Exiſtence of any thing; as guzegutsd 
azit, eſt, &c. Now, I ſuppoſe, we may eca- 
fily diſcern a difference betwixt the 'J ruth 
of ſuch Propoſitions, as theſe , and thoie 
E 3 others, 
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others, ; which are brought by ſome to vie 
with thoſe natural Notions, vis, White :s 
not black, Teilowneſs is not ſn veetmeſs, & - 

I ſhall here z.cnquire into the grounds and 
reaſons upon which Dr. Parker, late Biſhop 
of Oxford, in his account of the Platonick 
Philoſophy , atlerts Ev. ;per imental Obſerva- 
Lion to be the great Rule and Meaſure of 
Truth : And firſt he blzmes the Plaronick 
Theology tor relolving Knowiedge into 1ts 

firſt and fundamental Pr inciples. But 
Know ledge is of a larger extent than that 
which relates ſtrictly to natural Philoſophy, 
or what is the object of {enſible Experiment. 
Thereis alſoa Metaphyſical Knowledge, a 
truth of Propoſitions , which no ways de- 
pends upon Obſervation : ; ſo that, 1 ſup- 
noſe, when the Platonifts {poke of re {olving 
Scicnce Into its rſt Principles , t hey only 
meant ſuch Knowiedge as was Capable of 
tuch Reto! utions ; They did nor juppolc us 
born with innate notions of ſuch thi ings,the 
Knowledge whereof depe ends upon Expert- 
CNCe : ws. therciore we ought not to mea- 
lure the 'I'ruth or Falſhood of many late In- 
V.CILIONS, vy fearching for the reſpeGive I- 
cleas of *em in our Minds. Indeed as to 
matters ot natural Philoſop! Pay , it 15 a much 
more certain way of reſolving juch Know- 
5p ledes 
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ledge, 1o far as can be done, into the teſti- 


mony of Senſe and Experience, than into 
any imaginary Principles of Speculation. 
But he tells us, * That the Mind from 
< particular Obſervations doth make gene- 
&« ral Rules, which after an exact Scrutiny, 
« and comparing of every Individual, are 
« juſtly admitted for proleptick and funda- 
« mental Verities, and that general Axioms 
« are only the reſults and abridgments of a 
« multitude of ſingle Experiments, and that 
< from the plain experience of ſeveral In- 
<« ſtances, rhat we cannot look abroad, but 
« we ſee the parts always leſs than the 
« whole. Hence we gather this Maxime, 
totum eſt majus ſua =m :* this indeed is 
plauſible popular Diſcourſe, but not ſevere- 
ly Philoſophical. For what if one ſhould 
come and tell us, that in a certain place in 
the Eaft-Iadies, he found the contrary to his 
obſervation to be true, viz. That the parts 
there were bigger than the whole: I know 
not what we could Anſwer, in this Caſe, 
upon the former Principles; for according to 
them, this Propoſition, totum eſt, &c. 15 true, 
only, with this his Proviſo, ſo tar as hath 
been yet obſerv*d.But now we nd 1n things 
of meer Obſervation , ſome particulars to 
contradict what has been before generally 
E 4 receiv*d 
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receiv*d for true. Beſides, I never heard of 
any general Council or Company of Men 
appointed to declare, when particnlar ob- 
{ſervations had undergone a ſufficient tryal 
and probation, ſo that they then might be 
admitted into proleptick and fundamental 
verities; and I conceive, no Man's private 
authority 1s enough to do it. It 1s very dit- 
ficult,if it all poſſible, to convince a Sceprich; 
yet are there more ſtrong and probable 
ways of arguing with him, than this, which 
founds all truth upon experimental obſerva- 
tion : for thus the truth and certainty of any 
propoſition can arrive no higher than this, 
Thar ſo far as is yet obſerv*d,tis true. Now 
this leems only a more ingenuous and well- 
natur'd piece of Scepriciſm; for the more mo- 
derate of *em will grant truth of appearance, 
and rell you, Thar Snow ſeems white, bur 
whether it be ſo or no, they know not. 

But to whas purpoſe, ſays he, ſhou!d God im- 
print ſuch obwious and evident Notions uyou 
Aens mizds? Tothis T anſwer, 1. That it 
mult be granted, that it 1s at leaſt poſſible 
tor God to 1mprint truths upon the minds of 
Men : and if io, then it cannot be done any 
other way, than by making %em thus plain 
and ſelf evident ; for we cannot ſuppoſe any 
other way, than by making *em ſuch, as do 
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{ad lace patere. So that ſuppoſing this poſſible, 
and ſuppoſing God to reduce this poſſibility 
into act, and really and actually imprint 
*em ; yer the objection would lye {till as 
ſtrong againſt *em,as formerly : So thar this 
is only ſuch an objection as would ly againſt 
an acknowledged truth , which we com- 
monly ſay,upon that account, 1s none at all. 
2, He muſt give us leaveto ſuppole theſe 
natural Notions, till ſuch time as he has e- 
vinc'd the contrary. Now 1n ſtrictneſs of 
Argument, we ought not to urge the need- 
leſsneſs of imprinting ſuch obvious and 
evident Notions, againſt thoſe, who ſay that 
theſe truths do in a great meaſure, owe their 
clearneſsand evidence to their beingthusim- 
printed: they are indeed evident tromtheNa- 
ture of the'T hing, and to us evident from the 
Nature and Conſtitution of our Faculties, 
that we cannot apprehend ?em orherwile. 
And as for Obſervation, that only claims 
in the Third place--- /ic a ove tertizes heres, 
So that the needleſsneſs of imprinting ſuch 
evident | Notions cannot be argued from 
their preſent clearneſs ; becauſe it is their 
being thus imprinted or thus connatural to 
our minds, that makes ?em lo. 
It it be here reply'd, That however they 
would be ſufficientlyevident meerly by ob- 
| ſervation; 
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ſervation ; It is not certain, that they would 
be thus ſufficiently ſo, as was before inti- 
mated. However we have no reaſon to find 
fault, if God has given us more and clearer 
evidences, than perhaps were abſolutely 
neceflary. . 

« But ſuppoſe,ſays he,that we were born 
« with theſe innate Notions, how {hall we 
& be aſſur'd, but that errour may be the 
& natural Reſult of our Faculties ? 

Here indeed is ſuch a doubt raiſed, as I 
ſee nor, how he either gives, or can give a 
ſatisfactory Anſwer to, according to his 
Principles.For ſuppoſing that the ſeeds of er- 
rour may be the natural reſults of ourFacul- 
ties ; that is, Suppoling our Faculties may 
be falſe, I do not {ce, how their truth can 
be evinc'd by the moſt wary and diſcrect 
experience : and this, he ſays,is the only way, 
by which to do it. For it errour may be the 
natural refult of my Faculties, that 1s, If 
my fuperiour Faculties be falſe, I may then 
juſtly ſuſpe&t my lower: If I may be deceiv*d 
in what, by the moſt clear and diſtinct me- 
thods of reaſoning, I conceive to be true ; I 
have then little reaſon to truſt my Senſes. 

Here I ſhall furrher do theſe two things, 
1. Show that the Seeds of Errour are not 
the natural refults of our Faculties. 2. If 
they 
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they were, the moſt wary and diſcreet ex- 
perience would not at all helpus, in our 
ſearches after truth and certainty. 

x, Tt is not poſſible, that the ſeeds of er- 
rour ſhould, &'c. in thoſe things, that we 
clearly and diſtinttly perceive to be true 
and this will appear, 

Fir#, From the nature of Man, as he is 
a rational Creature ; now rationality 4n- 
cludes in it one or both of theſe two things. 

r. Some certain and undoubted Princi- 
ples, which are to be the Foundations of 
Truth and Goodneſs. 

2. However a natural power or faculty 
of making right conſequences, and drawing 
neceſlary Concluſions from true premiſes, 
which way ſoever we come by *em. Now 
the poſſibility of ourFaculties being falſe, is 
not conſiſtent with either of theſe. 

Secondly, "This further appears from the 
nature of the divine Attributes : for conſi- 
dering the excellency and goodneſs of the 
Divine Nature , he could not give us ſuch 
faculties, as ſhould deceive us zz clare && di- 
ſtinfte perceptis, as D. Cartes has well ob- 
ſerv'd : for this would argue either weak- 
neſs or malice in God ; either that he ſtood 
in need of ſuch fallacious methods to bring 
about his deſigns , or that he did purpoſely 
= impolc 
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:mpoſe upon his Creatures. All that can be 
here pretended, 1s this, that indeed it would 
have reflected diſhonourably upon God to 
have created us ſo at firſt, as that errour 
ſhould be. the natural ref{ult of our faculties. 
But then , - what if by ſome offence, either 
of our own, or of ſome other in our ftead, 
this be brought upon us as a juſt puniſh- 

ment , the contrary fate to Caſſazdra, that 
as ſhe always {pake true, yer never was be- 
lieved : ſo on the contrary , we ſhould al- 
ways believe our faculties, rhough they ne- 
ver ſpoke true. But thoſe that make this 
objection, do cither believe the Scriptures, 

'or they do not: If they do, then it mult be 

the Sin of Ada , that had this malignant 

influence upon all Mankind. But then by 

. the fame Scriptures we are as fully aflur*d, 

that the puniſhment hereof did not extend 

ſo far; as we are, that it did at all deſcend 

- upon his Poſteriry. "That our faculties are 

weakned, and we hereby become more lia- 

ble to errour by Adz?s Fall, is certainly 

' true : but that our faculties are ſo corrupt- 
ed, that we are become uncapable of per- 

cciving natural truth, 1s that which the Scri- 
ptures deny, and what the aflertors of Ori- 

ginal Sin, 1n its greateſt latitude , do not 
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It they be ſuch as do not believe the Scri- 
ptures, yet the objection it {elf doth ſuppoſe 
a God, that 1s, a being infinitely Wiſe, Juſt 
and Good, Now upon this ſuppoſal we may 
ealily refute this unreaſonable {ſurmiſe. For 
this would introduce ſuch diſorder and con- 
fuſion into the World , as would be incon- 
ſiſtent with the nature of God/, : who is a 
God of Order,to ſuffer it. According to this 
{uppoſal , we could never come to the cer- 
tain knowledge of our taulr, for which this 
puniſhment was inflicted : for if our facut- 
ties ſhould any ways acquaint us with ſuch 
a thing, what reaſon had we to think, that 
they ſhould rightly inform us in this parti- 
cular, and be falle 1n all the reſt? .Norcould 


we ever come to the certain knowledge of 


the means and methods of amendment ; for 
according to this we ought to act contrary 
to our reaſon, 1n'obedience to our Principles, 
as ſuppoſing; the dittates of our faculties to 
be falſe : and ſeveral other ſuch like abſur= 
dities would follow hence, 'which would be 
unworthy of a wiſe and good Man to ſutter 
inthe World,if it was in his power to help; 
much more unworthy of an infinitely wile 

and good God. | 
2, If we:ſhould once ſuppoſe our facul- 
ties to be falſe; I am afraid we ſhould be 
condemn'd 
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condemmn'd to Eternal Sceptictſm'; however 
beyoud the power of the moſt wary expe- 
rience to relieve us. Laſtly, he tells us, 
« That the only way to be fatisfy*d of the 
&« truth of theſe notions, 1s to examine them 
« by a wary and diſcreet Experience: and 
<< if ſo, to what purpoſe do they ſerve ? for 
&« before I have made tryal, I cannot uſe 
& them , becauſe I have no reaſon to truſt 
<%em ; and Experience makes *em uſeleſs, 
& becauſe Experimental Knowledge 1s of all 
& others: the moſt certain and moſt indubi- 
&« table: | 

To this I Anſwer, That ſuppoſe theſe 
natural Notions were not ſo certain in them- 
ſelves, but that they ſtood in need of ſome 
further confirmation by experience : yet 
would they not be alrogether uſeleſs, both 
as they would encourage us in our Tryals 
with fair hopes of ſucceſs ; and then aftter- 
wards when we found the experiment fully 
to anſwer to, and agree with our former 
Conceptions , the concurrent teſtimony of 
theſe two Witneſſes would more fully al- 
{ure us in: the belief of thoſe things thus va- 
rioully atteſted: : tho? indeed, it would be 
very hard to try the truth of fome Propoſt- 
tions by Experiment , ſuch as this , Nzb:/: 
zulle ſunt affeitiones, &C. 
But 
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down my apprehenſions herein, I conceive 
that God , from all Eternity, did ſee and 
know the natures of things, and the ſeveral 
Relations they either did, or poſſibly could 
bear to one another : and this is that which 
{ome call Ideas in the Divine Intellect, or 
objefts of the Divine Underſtanding. Thus 
what God underſtands to be either true or 
good, that is neceſſarily ſo; - as a Learned 
Man exprefles it, the Divize Will and Oms- 
nipotence it ſelf has no Dominion over the Dz- 
vine Underſtanding. For if the nature of 
truth and goodneſs did wholly depend upon 
the meer poſitive Command of God , and 
the arbitrary determination of his Will,then 
could we not be fo fully affur'd, but that 
the whole Scheme, both of Truth and Mo- 
rality, might be changed, and that which 
is now Vertue, might afterwards become 
Vice; and ſoon the contrary : the very poſ- 
fibility whereof is very unworthy of God, 
and' mconſiſtent with that notron, which 
we have of him. Thus, I conceive, things 
are in refpect of God. Now in reſpect of us, 
he harh communicated ſomething of a Di- 
vine Ray, relating both to Tatellectual and 
Moral Notices, into the very conſtitution of 
our humaneNature; ſomething that is mou a 
ighr 


But here a little more: poſitively to lay 
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hght and a law unto us : and this the very 


Nature and end of ſuch Creatures (as God 


deſign*d to make us, that is, Rational and 
Religious). did require, 

I know I muſt expect to meet with great 
oppoſition 1n the management of this Argu- 
ment. TI am very conſcious to my felt of 
my own inabilities : but I thank God, Iam 
not conſcious of having ſaid any thing a- 
gainft, bur,. as far as in me lies, to promote 
the deligns of truth and holineſs. ---/er:- 
am petimuſq, damuſq; viciſſim. 

D. Cartes, though he grant Eternal 
Truths, yet theſe he only derives from the 
Divine Will. ©& God, ſays he, is not only 
« the Author of the Exiltences, but of the 
< Eflences of things: and as it was in his 
< power whether any thing had exiited or 
«no; ſoalſo their Etflences depended upon 
« his tree determination, Ep. 37. Part I. He 
« tells us, that it was equally free tor God 
«ar frit to have made this true, that the 
* Lines drawn from the Center of a Circle 
* to the Circumference,ſhould not be equal. 
But doth not this weaken the force of his 
own Argument , drawn from clear and di- 
ſtint perception : for we do as clearly and 
diſtinctly perceive that the lines in that caſc 
ſhould be equal ;' as we do the truth of this 
Propolition, 
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Propoſition, Conita, ergo ſum. It it be Si 


reply 'd, That ſuppoſing [UC, a Conlſtitu- 
rion of our Natures, as at preſent we have, 
then things cannot be otherwiſe than now 
we appre! tend them.; but if cirher the frame 
of our Natures had been otherwile at firſt, 
or. ſball afterwards be changed, then the 
things alſo had been, or may be otherwile. 
But now the only way to contute ſuch an 
extravagant Suppoſal, is to appeal to Men's 
more lerious and impartial Thoughts : 
would not che very. poſſibility of ſuch a 
thing be very diſhonourable to. God ? 
woutd it not introduce ſuch a Fare into the 
World, as would alſo introduce a neceſſity 
of allerti ng an immoral Deity : ?. Or ſhould 
we be cver aiic. to ailert and defend the 
juit Rights and .Intercſts of- Truth and 
Goodnel; upon. tis Suppoſal ? So that as 
before I objerved of j:xpe rimenta LODET: 
vation, Tat the Iighelt degree of Certai 

ty we Can arcive at, by that Principle, is 
only ci5, "Thar ſuch or ſuch a Thing, ſo 
tar as has been yet ovlerved, is true. So 
here , thous #1 ſuch or fuch a Thing (1 
Ipeak now "of ſuch as we call univerſal 
:Fruths) beat preſent clearly and diitint- 
ly perceiv*d to be true, yer at firſt it might 
have been otherwiſe, and may, for ought 

F Wo 
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we know, 'be fo hereafter : And what he 
aferts of ſpeculative Triths, the ſame-al- 
fo he fays of moral Notions of Good and 
Evil. 

Reſp. 6. There's nothivg, neither mmatter 
of attual Exiſtence, nor reaſon 'of Trath ant 
Goodneſs, bat what depends upon God : Tf by 
dependin —_— he means dependince 
npon his Will; ſd 'that'it was free for 'God 
to have made theſe Reaſdbns juſt contrary 
to what tliey 'now are, Which ſeems to'be 
what he 'there mens, 'then 1h 'this '{efife 
they Uonot 'dependiupon'the Divitie Will : 
Tf by deperidafce upon God he trietns this, 
That thete is-hothing cither of athial ex- 
iſtehce, 'or reaſors of Truth and Goodnefs, 
bit what owes its being to ſome relfatidn 
it 'Bears'to God. This I -grant, for even 
theſe Rationes weri & boni, do'owe their 'Ef- 
ſencestb the relation they bear to the ReQti- 
rude and SanRtiry ' of the Divine Natute ; 
thefe were'the-proper and neceſſary Objects 
of Infinite Wiſdom from all 'Eternity, and 
do there only originally exit. 

So that perhaps that which ſeeny'd harſh 
to Des Cartes, was this, That there ſhouſd 
be any Thing that was abſolutely indepen- 
dent'of 'God, which 'no '6ne here alletts'; 
enly we ſay, thoſe Rationes ver; CE bor de- 
pend 
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pend wpon, or confiſt in that relation they 


bear to the Divine Underftanding, as the 
exiſtence of other things of more indiffer- 
ency, do upon his Wall. Not but that 
theſe notions 'of Good and Evil have yet 
receiv*d a further imprefſion-of their reſpe- 
Qtive obligations ( to perform the-one, ant 
avoid the-'other ) from the Divine WH, 
that though they were not only therefore 
ood , becauſe 'God will'd them ; yet he 
ath madethem now mote #bfolutely and 
indiſpenftbly fo, by adding the ratification 
of the Divine Will to their antecedent Na- 
tures. Nor can that. place of 'Gemeſis, That 
God ſaw that all things were good , that 1s, 
fays'he, according to the determination of 
his Will z yet granting this, this place can- 
not with any juft reafon, be exrended fur- 
ther than the marerial Creation : fo that- 
J thongh that was therefore good, becauſe 
3 God wild fo to make it; yer it doth 
JS not therefore follow that thoſe Ratvo- 
yes wveri '& bout were only fo upon the 
{ame account : or 1f it be extended further 
than the material 'Creation, then why tay 
mot things be good , becauſe God knew 
them to be ſo, before the determmation of 

his will ? | | | 
Lao indeed here fuppoſe ſome:kind-of di- 
F 2 {tinction 
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{tintion. berwaxt the: Tmvine Underftand- 
ing and the Divine Wilhz,and if it be ere 
objected, - that. there 15 norJuch, diltinition 
of . theſe in, 'God, yet I; humbly conceive, 
that we may, {in,obedience.t9 QUr. 0win 1m- 
. perfect: modes. of conception, conceive. of 
Gol according to our beſt and utmott Ca- 
pacity. ; provided that we do not wiltully 
and- malicioully .derogate from the excel- 
lency of his Nature. Now. it ſcems more 
honourable to God, and more agreeable to 
thoſe Revelations, he hath made of himſelf 
in Scripture, to aſlert, that Good and Evil 
do not {o depend upon lis Will, as that he 
can altar the fundamental Grounds and 
Reaſons of them : though our higheſt con- 
ceptions cannot an{wer the excellency of the 
Divine Nature ; yet certainly we may -me- 
. ditate upon. God, without any danger of 
committing Idolatry, or diſhonouring him 
in our Thoughts, provided that we act ac- 
cording to the belt of our poſhibilities. 

Dr. Czzberland allo, the preſent learned 
Biihop of Peterboroveh, ſeems to be no great 
Favyourer of theſe common or natural No- 
tions ; though I humbly conceive, that the 
deſign of thar grear Man, in his Book De 
legibus Natures not directly to oppoſe *em : 
as may appear, 1.:it we conſider the Perſons 

| againſt 
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againſt whom he writ, that js, the Epicu- 
reans, as hehimielf aſſerts in his 5th Para- 


graph'of his'Prolegomena, againſt whom he 
thought- that way and method would not. 


beſo Argumentatiye, ſeeing it was wholly 
rejeted and dehy?d by ?em.. Or, 2dly, The 
times in whict he writ : thus in the 4th Pa- 
ragtraph. of his Prolegomena , he choſe ra- 
ther that method there made uſe of, H/ce 
ſaltem temporibus ; that is, 1h 'an Age more 


Philoſophically curious -and inquiſitive, in 


an Age that wilk-not believe any thing, but 
what comes fairly atteſted and ſufficiently 
prov*d.” And laftly, If we conſider his own 
declaration of His Opinion, 'which he lays 
down with 'the greateſt Candour ; thus, 
Non impoſſibile eſt, ut & nobiſcum naſcantur 
hufuſmodi notitie," & ab extra 'denud impri-. 
mmtur: So that we ſee, he doth not ab- 
ſolutely oppoſe theſe natural Notions, onl; 

he thought it more* convenient, in reſpect 
of the Perſons againſt whom , and the 
times and places in which he 'writ, rather 
to pitch upon another method. *I'hus his 
defign in that Book, was to ſhew, That rhe" 
univerſal practice of Vertve and Ptety was 
not only our Duty, but our Intereſt, and 
{o founded the Obligation of rhe Laws of 
Nature in that more univerſally acknow- 
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!edg*d. and more generally, prevathog; priut- 
onk, of real advantage to our ſelves, Now 
this was a deſign ſuitable to. the profound- 
neſs of his Meditations, very agreeable to. 
the Genius of the preſent Age, and indeed 
cvery way {o noble and generous , that 
none that. are Friends to Vertue, can with 
_ any reaſon oppoſe his undertaking ;, eipe- 
cially conſidering with what refpeQ he 
treats that Opinion, which ( though he 
doth, not: contradict, yet there), ſeems. lefs. 
to favour : 'Thus. doth he firengthen Ver- 
tue there, where it ſeems the weakeſt, and 
not in the mean, time to deprive it of any; 
of its, former aſhſtances, he tortifies 1t a= 
gainſt the new Aſſaults. of its modern Ene- 
mies, and refwyſes. not to joyn iffue with 
them in a way, wherein they think they 
have the molt advantage. - But. yet that 
firſt part of his own Aſertion, Now impoſe 
ibile eff, ut 3 nobiſcum naſcantur bujuſaodi 
zotitis : ] This 1 look upon as, fo: great a 
Truth, chat I ſhall beg leave a little further 
to Hluſtrare it. As for his Opinion , that 
theſe Notices are again imprinted from 
without, & ſhall not oppoſe ut ; only, I 
humbly conceive, there are fuch good Rea- 
fons for the former part, thar of their be- 
11g born with us, that it ought not to be 
| excluded ;, 
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nope pin ing gr Free agree= 
able td, the plain, ſimplicity of former times 
and to the k 3 mL "Ita of ma 
ay of thoſe places, wherein notwirhſtand- 
ing theſe Laws of Nature were generally 
receiy'd and acknowledg'd : and ſeein 
they were ſo, and that by thoſe who, ha 
neither opportunity. nor Capacity to enquire 
more profoundly. into the formal Reaſogs 
and Caulcs of them any further, than as 
they were copicipus to themſelves both 
of their truth and obligation ; hence it ſeems 
very probable,chat there was ſomeorher way 
by which they might and dig attain to the 
Knowledge of *em, without ſuch Philoſo, 
phical Diſquiſktions. - And indeed the very 
attempt to {earch into the Cauſes and Reas 
ſons of a Thing icems to ſuppoſe that we 
have at leaſt Gme knowledge, of the Thing 
before-hand, as to matter of fact : for Men 
would icarce go ahgnt to enquire into the 
Reaſons and Cauſes of the Laws of Nature, 
if they had not ſome conſciouſneſs to 
themſelves, that there were f{uch Things in 
Nature; and we cagnot, for the reaſon be- 
fore-mention'd, fay, that they then only 
firſt came to be kngwn, when the Cauſes 
of *em were thus ſearclyd into. And though 
*tis true, that the whole Order of Nature 
F 4 Culy 
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duly conſider'd, doth generally confpireto 
the confirmation of this Truth, that the 
doing our duty is the beſt way'to ſecure our 
Intereſt ; yet ſuch is the 'imtricacy -many 
times of Divine Providence, and the - vill 
ble incquality in the diſtribution 'of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments 'in this life, that 
without the Motives 'and Encouragements 
of {ome other Arguments ,/ Men would 
hardly be perſwaded to thepractice of that, 
of which they did nor {ee'the preſent Aq- 
vantage.” And- though Vice-and/ Wicked- 
neſs, eſpecially in any high degree, do na- 
rurally rend to the prejudice of our Healths, 
and rvine of our Eſtates ; yer if there were 
no other way to attain to'the knowledge 
of our Puty;-or' of our obligation to'tt, we 
might perij3ps ſometimes -with too 'much 
reaſon plekd jenorance thereof, and / might 
pretend' x hberty to be vicious, at leaſÞfo 
far, as 'mizhe be withour any conſiderable 
prejudice to'our Healths or- Fortunes : not 
but that Rewards and Puniſhments are na- 
rurally interwoven in the frame and order 
of the Univerſe without us, and the con- 
{titution - of humane -Nature within us ; 
that fo, thovoh ſometimes: there may be an 
unequal diftribution of ontward Rewards 
and Puniſhments, vet-that, Vertue- might 
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always be ſure, at leaſt of a ſecret recom- 
pence, and Vice not altogether go unpu- 
nifld, even here in this T.ite. But though 
our duty be always our real Intereſt, and 
Honeſty the beſt Policy; yet ſuch is the dil- 
order and confuſton which Sin has intro- 
duc?d into humane Nature, ſuch the gene- 
ral depravation of Mankind, that the rruth 
of theſe Propoſitions is not readily many 
times acknowledg*d by us: but Men com- 
monly, without any regard , either to the 
preſent nature of things, or their future 
conſequences, do make T.uſt and Paſſion, 
and a miſtaken Selt-Intereſt, the Rule of all 
their Actions, 

2, I would here propound it to confide- 
ration, whether our now being able to re- 
ſolve theſe: Laws of Nature into their fur- 
ther Cauſes, as it is calPd, and to demon- 
flrate their Obligations from reaſons tetchyd 
trom the Conſtitution of the Univerſe:whe- 
ther, I fay, 'this doth not depend upon that 
clearer Revelation , which God hath made 
of thoſe things in Scripture ; for hereby we 
come to a clearer Knowledge of the Nature 
and End of the Creation , ' how that the 
whole Univerſe a&ts, in ſubſerviency to 
the glory of God, and to the promoting 
thoſe noble ends of Providence, of promo- 
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ting Vertue , and diſcouraging V ice 1 the 
World : hezeby we are alſo more fully af- 
{ard of a future ſtate. of Rewards and Pu- 
nifhments. And theſe alſo, muſk be com- 


prehended inthe full and adequate Sanction + 


of the Laws of Nature ; fox without theſe, 
the other of tempoxal Rewards and Puniſh. 
ments , would be found many tunes defici- 
en and wnettectual, for what they were there 
dekgn'd. Now: thele things being. more 
clearly reveaPd, and fully conkrm'd to, us 
by holy Scripture , and the behet hereof, 
made habitual to.us, by the long lugceflion 
of many Ages, henge probably that method 
becomes now more evident to us, than 0- 
rherwile it would have been; yes if this 
{hould be granted, that, ar leaſt , the gyi- 


donce of that Propoſition ( ftkydiuzu commu- : 


wis box to3nus [y[tematis agerntiom naturalians 
condugtt ad Domnre firngularum part hum, quo mor 
fra, velut partis wins, continerur pelicitas } 
doth in ſome meaſure depend upon ſome 
further Revelazions made known to. us by 
the Chriſtian Religion; yet it would be no 
{mall or inconſiderable advantage hereby 
gaurd to Vertue, 24 it be prov'd, that that 
Propoſition is of cqual extent with the Chri- 
ftian World , beth as to its Truth and Evi- 
dence ; and both thee methods of proba» 
10N 
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" tion being join'd wgether, Kenn an vpdes 
'| niable Argument of the Divinity; of theſe 
Laws; in that the Gafl of Naturehath both 
made 'em natural to. the minds of ' Men, 
which & that which I here mean by Im». 
preſſion ; and hath alfo further added the 
refpeQive:SanCtiens of rewards and puniſh» 
ments thereaato in the natural frame of the 
Univerſe, 

Nat as if that other way of reſalving 
theſe Laws of Nature into thoſe. natural 
Notions and Obligations. refulting there» 
from, wes deftirute of its proper SanQions 
of rewards and puniſhments ;. but then, we 
ley, according to this method, they are nov 
refolv*d only into theſe penal Sandtions, bur 
that the will of the Lawegiver,, being pub- 
ld with an intent to be obey'd , is the 
intrinfick form of a Law, though it did not 
comgattended with outward force, not but 
that theſe penal Sanctions do alſo turther 
declare and inforce the Law. 

If it be here objected , that it is not. eaſy 
to concetve the. way and manner how theſe: 
natural Notions are, or can be imprinted' 
upon the minds of Men. I anfwer, there is 
no more dittculty in conceiving how theſe 
truths and obligations may be the natural 
refults of our Minds rightly el at 
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firſt; than it&15 tO condeive; tow thoſe Joys g? 
and Torments ;'which ariſe: from the ſenſe 
of our Infiocerice and'Gultt;,' ſhotld be the: 
natural reſults 'of--our Coriſciences after! 
wards : [which yet 'afe' "acknowledg?d by 
thoſe who make the objeCtion. '* 

-- That a Vertuous and -holy* \ife doth na- 
curally tend'to promote the honour of God, 
and the good of all Men in general, and. of 
our ſelves in particular , -is readily granted, 


eſpecially by thoſe, who believe the Chri j 


ſtran Religion!: * but: then this Propoſition 
doth ſuppoſe; 'Firft, That we know, what- 
it is to be. Vertuous. Secondly, That this 
Vertuous and holy Life is a duty incumbent 
on us; and :both theſe, in-order of nature, 
before we underſtand , ' that theſe ten: to 
the glory of God , and the good of Men : 
otherwiſe the: /7rtuoſo's of our Age, thoſe 
who pretend 'to be Philofophically Religi-' 
ous, might perhaps plead this in excuſe of 
their preſent Wickedneſs, that they are on-- 
ly at preſent making an Experiment, whe- 
ther Vice may. not as well tend to the pub- 
lick good, as Vertue : but as ſoon as they 
find the contrary by Experience, then they 
will become devout Proſelytes to Vertue. 
But Mr. Tyrrell, p. 199. tells us, That 
thoughall Men do not ordinarily reduce = 
Law 
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Laws of Nature: anto thar fingle: Pr -opoſition 

of,cndcavourng tle:cotamon good of all ra- 
tional by eings, or: may -not.have.an explicit 
Notiqn ot it :, "yet it 2 Man be. but thorongh- 
ly-convinc'd/;,:rhat he is not made for him- 
{cif aione;} that: hc.doth truly obſerve the 
Laws'ot Nature towards himſelf, by a tem- 
perate and rational Lite,towar ds his N cigh- 
buur, by ob{crving the great Rule of doing 
as he W ould be done by ; ; ſuchan one, tho? 
never 19 1:0rant 1n other things, yet con- 
tributes 1:'5 ſhare to the common good, &Fc 
There 1s no doubt bur he doth, but then may 
we not rather argue thus , th 1at {11nce Men 
do not ordinarily r reduce the aws of Nature 
into that one ſingle Propoſition, as indeed 
having no explicit notion of at, and yet do 
their Duties, both towards God , their 
Neighbours, and themſelves ; that there- 
fore e they have {ome other way of coming 
to the Knowledge of their Bury, withour 
reſolving the Laws of Nature into their 
proper Cauſes, as.1t 15 called, 

Dr. Lock, the Ingenious Author of the 
Eſjay of hamaxe Unaerſtandizg, has ſpent 
the Firſt Part of his Book wholly againſt 
theile innate Principles, relating cither to 
Speculation or Practice. One great obje- 
ction that he brings againſt *em is this, that 
Children 
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Children znd Tdeats tmve poappretientiori 
of *em., and rherefore they exmmor be any 
vriginallmpreſfions upoh the mints of Men; 
becauſe if they wete , they woule ſooneſt 
appear in ſuch, theſe being ſuppos'd mow to 
be Mm pris mtturulibes , not tinhaturtd with 
zmp adventivious prejudices of Art or Edu- 
cavion ; and upon this account Ho there 
cannot 'be pleaded that wniverfal conſent, 
that is pretended to be given to thefe origi- 
1al Notions, or common Principles; ſeeing 
thus perhaps dne third patt of Mankind do 
rot affent to*rm. Tn Anſwer hereto, £. I 
obſerve that thoſe who make rhis @bje@tion, 
as T before intimated, will not pave che De- 
tox14ant leave toftate his own Queſtionand 
plain his own ſenſe and meaning of it;but 
w11! pat ſucha ſenſe upon theſe words , #- 
25tz 07 #atural, as it a thing could not be 
thus natural or innate t0 the Soul, wilels it 
did fo immediately and neceffanly tare 
Children and Fools in the Face ; that they 
nit neceſſarily affent thereto, even before, 
by the common «courſe of nature, 'they are 

able of afſenting to any thing : whereas 
1017 who detend this Queſtion, make cheto 
N10 or innate notions More conditioual 
thmzs, depending upon the Concurrence of 
ſeveral ocher eucuinſtances, in erder to the 
Souls 
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Sonls'exerting of **m. "Thus the Ingenious 
Mr. Tyrrell has well obſerv'd of Mr. Hobs, 
that he only takes the meaſure of humane 'na- 
ture from thoſe Paſſions, which precede the'uſe 
of reaſon, und as they firſt and chiefly ſhew them- 
ſelves in Children and Fools and Perſons unex= 
periencd ; whereas according to the Opinion of 
the beſt Philoſophers , we ſuppoſe the 'truer 'na- 
ture of 'man ought rather to be'taken from 'his 
atmojt perfeition, viz, his'reaſon, &C. p, 256. 
So here *tis thought that rhe truer judg- 
menit'of theſe natural notions ought to be 
taken rather from the mott perfect {tate of 
Man, rather than as they either do, or do 
ndt ſhow themſelves in Children and Tde- 
ots. And whereas *tis afferted, 'thar theſe 
general Maxims are afſented to as ſoon as 
propos'd, and'the terms rightly underſtood: 
to'this the Ingenious Author Dr. Lock re- 
plies, 'thar then 'there muſt be an 'infinite 
number of innate notions, even thoſe which 
no one ever yet-pretended to be {uch, as, an 
Apple is'not an Oyſter, black is not white, 
&c. Now theſe and ſuch as theſe, he lays, 
ate'more teadily aſſented 'to , than thoſe, 
yu aoit, *+ft, \contradiftories- cannot be 
both true at once, &c. becauſc Children-and 
Fools will readily afſent to the former : bur 
thefe atteri'require more ———— 
an 
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and conſideration for the underſtanding of 
'em. T ſhall not here mention that diſtin- 
ction, which the Logicians perhaps would 
make uſe of in this Caſe, of ſome things be- 
ing more known in themſelves, and yet not 
ſo to us ; becauſe I know not what credit 
now a=days may be given to Men of that 
old-faihiond way of thinking. But the 
Ingenious Author himſclt doth aflert theſe 
three ways of acquiring Knowledge. Firſt, 
By intuition, thus we have the knowledge 
of our being, p. 215. Man allo knows 6y 
zntuitive certainty , that bare nothing cannot 
produce any real being, p. 312. The ſecond 
way of Knowledge is by Reaſon. Thirdly, 
By Senſation. Now the Knowledge -of 
theſe Univerſal 'I'ruths, or general Max- 
ims, I conceive, 1s by the fhrit way, rather 
by intuition than by reafoning , or by the 
conſent or diflent of the terms. For thelc 
Propoſitions, Cogito, ergo ſan, or that up- 
on which this depends, quicquid agit, ejf, 
bare nothins cannot produce a real veing : the 
truth of theſe Propoſitions doth not ſo much 
depend upon any confideration of the terms; 
bur ſeems rather the ſummary reſult ot the 
whole, which that Author {cems very well 
to expreſs by intuition, Or intuitive certainty. 
Bur then as to thoſe other Propoſicions, 
wheremn 
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wherein we deny one {aea ct anuther, as,a 
Man 1s not an Horſe, blue is nor yellow, 
cc. The truth of theſe cienends upon the 
actual exiſtence of "Tings, and the conſen= 
fits & difſenſus termiaoium, 

But Mr. Norris, the ingenions Az: hor of 
the Reflections upon the foreiaid Ejjzy, of 
Fiuzane Underitanaing , pag. 20. doth not 
allow any fſoch "Things, as Mental Im- 
preiſions or Characters upon the Mind, | 
wit way ſoever they may pretend to come 
there : So that though he agrees with Dr. 
Lock in den, ing ail natural and innate No- 
tions 1n the i;nd of Man; yet it 1s for 0- | 
ther Reaions than rhoſe which Dr. Lock 
goes upon, wnd upon a far diftercnt Hypo= 
theſis, So that Mr. Norris his Refledt1ons 
may. be a ſufficient Anſwer to Dr. Lock's 
J Opinion, as it is defended by him, ſhew- js 
J 1g the invalidity of the Grounds and Rea- [4 
ſons upon which he founds it : though in ” 
| themeantime he agrees with him in the 
4 concluſion, indenying all Natural and Na- 
tive Characters upon the Soul. Which 
thing, ſays he, in the place above cited, Of 
Mental Impreſſions or Characters written upo# 
1 Zhe Mid, if it pretend to any thing wore 
than Figure and Metaphor, I take to be mec; 
I Jareonand unintelligible Cant. 
G 
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But here, I humbly conceive, that when 
we ſpeak of Natural Notions, or Native 
Impreſſions of Truth and Goodneſs made 
upon the Minds of Men, though perhaps 
there mer be ſomething of Metaphor in it; 
yet the ſenſe and meaning of it, 1s general- 
ly underſtood : nor 1s there any danger, 
left any one ſhould hence conclude the 
Soul to be made of White-paper, and the 
Knowledge we find there ro be written 
with Pen and Ink, Heb. 10. 26. 1 will put 
my laws in their hearts, and in or ; ws their 
minds will F write them: That is, ſays Dr. 
Taylor, Dutf. Dubit. p. 4. You ſhalt be go- 
verrd by the Law of natural and efſential 
Equity and Reaſon, by that Law which is 
put into every Man's Nature ; and beſides 
this, whatſoever elſe ſhall be ſuper-induc'd, 
ſhall be written in their Minds by the Spirit, 
who ſhall write all the Laws of Chriſtiani- 
ty in the Tables of your Confſciences. Now 
I do not ſee any need of any ſuch curious 
Remark either upon the Text or Comment ; 
that 1f this pretend to any thing more than 
Figure or Metaphor, then it is meer Jargon 
and unintelligible Cant. 2, Thoſe who al- 
ſert theſe Natural Notions, do not ſup- 
poſe them ſuper-induc'd or imprinted upon 
the Soul, 17 eſſe completo; but ſuppoſe rhem 
to 
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to be native Properties and Qualifications 
of the Soul, as it is ſuch as God firſt de- 
ſign d to make it ; that is, Rational and Re- 
ligious. Now it can be no meer Jargon to 
nferibe to a Subject its own natural and 
eſſential Properties , ſuch as are the very 
eſſential parts of its Conſtitution. 'Fhey 
do alſo ſuppoſe, with Mr. Norris, the ideal 
World, or 1dea's in the Divine Tntelle&, 
which are the Archetypal Forms or Par- 
terns of all 'Truth ; theſe they ſay, are com- 
municated to the Soul in a way and pro- 
portion ſuitable to fuch a being ; that is, 
they are made either the natural Proper- 
ties of its being, as ſuch, or the neceſſary 
and immediate reſult of its Faculties, in the 
right uſe and free exerciſe of *em. But the 
Author ins the forementioned place tells us, 
That he actounts for the mode of Fiumane Un= 
derftanding after a very different way, viz, by 
the preſentialneſs of the Divine Moyos, or ideal 
World to onir Souls, whereis we ſee 4nd per- 
ceive all things. So that denying all mental 
Empreſfions, not only innate' Notions, but 
alfo thoſe, which according to Dr. Lock, 
derive their Original from Sexſation or Re- 
fletion ; he aſſerts all ſenſible, moral, and 
mrelle&ual Objects are only ſeen and un- 
derftood in the Divize xoy0s, Thus in his 
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Book of Reaſoz and Religion, p. 55. This 
zdeal World, this Eſſence of God conſider” d, as 
variouſly exhibitive ana: repreſentative of 
things, is 0 other than the Divine 2xy@c, the 
ſecond Perſon inthe ever bleſſed Trinity ; this 
I thiak, ſays he, is highly agreeable to Reaſon: 
for T knom zo Hypotheſis that would ſo in- 
telligibly make ont the Eternal Generation of 
the Son of Goa. | 

Againſt this Opinion, I ſhall briefly ſug- 
geft theſe tew- Prejudices, which whether 
they be real or only imaginary,;T {hall leave 
to the Reader to judge. 1... grant that 
every good: Chriſtian, fo tar as in him lies, 
ought to defend againit the Sociziars., the 
Myſteries of the 77:zity from all palpable 
and down-right, Contradictions. But then 
it is queſtion'd by ſome, whether it be ei- 
ther modelt, . or. indeed poſſible to invent 
Hypotheſes , which may, as-.the Authour 
ſpeaks, [ztellizibly make out thele Myſteries ; 
or whether the Eternal Generation of the 
Son of God may not as well remain, as 
indeed it is, an Incomprehenſible Myitery, 
as thus explain'd-, by making the ideal 
World and the Divine acy&., to be one and 
the ſame ing! 2lv, Though the natural 
parturiency. of the Authors own Mind, p.15 5. 
of his Reaſoz and Religion, did early pitch 
LON 
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upon this Notion, of ſeeing and knowing 
all things in God, as eaſy and obvious, even 
betorc he had conſulted any Authors herein; 
yet other Mens Capacities may be ſo dull, 
as not caſily to apprehend the manner of it, 
even now after ſuch an exact Elaboration. 

3. According to his Hypotheſis, there 
ſeems not a ſufficient difterence and diſtin- 
ction betwixt natural Knowledge and Di- 
vine Revelation, ſeeing God muſt imme- 
diately apply himſelf to the Souls of Men in 
both , and there is no natural ground or 
foundation in Man for one more than for 
the other. 

4. It ſeems not ſo becoming that pro- 
found veneration we ought to have of the 
Majeſty of God , thus to make the Divine 
22yG., as it were,the Glaſs of every trivial 
perception of ſenſible objects. 

5 May not his Hypotheſis, of ſeeing 
and perceiving all things in God, ſeem to 
diſcourage or leſſen rhe diligent uſe of: our 
Faculties in the ſearch of Truth ? or may it 
not encourage Enthufiaſm, by giving Men 
occaſion to think , that the only way to 
Knowledge is, fantaſtically to give them- 
{elves up to the Impreftions of the Ideal 
World ? Theſe things I here propound to 
Conſideration, though withal, I think that 
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it 15 more eaſy to oppoſe the particular 
manner of any Mans explaining humane 
Underſtanding , than it 1s to lay down a 
true one of his own. 

But laſtly, 'That which ſeems of the 
greateſt conſequence is, that the Author 
dangerouſly forces ſome places of Scripture 
only to make ?em favour the peculiarity of 
his notion. Thus Fo. 1. 3. all things were 
made by him, or according to him, 8 ours p.89. 
Reaſou and Religion, and p. go. Heb. 1. By 
him God i ſaid to make. the Worlds, that is, 
fays he , according to the eternal exemplars or 
platforms in this ideal World, Now. if the 
Arrians were juitly bland tor putting that 
interpretation upon thoſe words , 4 aur, 
thereby to fignity an Inſtrumental Caule, 
as if the acyS. was only an Inſtrument in 
the hand ot God, 1n creating the World, 
how.much more then ought this interpreta- 
tion to be rejected, which makes the ſecond 
Perſon in the Trinity only an Exemplar or 
Platform, according to which God made 
the World : bat 2g with a Genttive Caſe tn 
Scripture, generally {i2ifies the effecient Cauſe : 
And however, I believe, he will no where 
in Scripture find it in that fenſe,, which he 
there puts upon it : So that this ingenious 
Author ſeems not {o ſucceſsful in aſh1gning 


his 
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his own particular way of humane Under- 
ſtanding, as he was in confuting that of 
Dr. Lock's. And here I would further ap- 
peal to the conſiderate Reader, whether this 
way of ſeeing and perceiving all things in 
the ideal World, zf zt pretend to any thin 
mare than Figure and Metaphor, whether it be 
not as meer ; ax and unintelligible Cant, as 
the other, 

Anima eſt abraſa tabult, nihil eft in intel= 
lectu, quod non priis erat in ſenſu. Theſe, 
and ſuch like Opinions, ſeem to owe that 
general reception they meet withal , rather 
ro the Authority of their firſt Founder, than 
to any ſtrength of reaſon , that would be 
found inem, did they once undergo a ſe- 
verer Examination : this Opinion ſeems to 
tye the Soul to its particular Seat , or at 
moſt, gives it leave only to go a begging to 
the Cinque-Ports of the Senſes, not only for 
all the Notices it receives from abroad, but 
alſo for all the knowledge it enjoys at home. 

That.the Soul, by the very Laws of Crea- 
tion, was at firſt dependant upon the Body, 
and by the firſt tranſgreſſion of the Divine 
Law, is now more deeply immers*d in mat- 
ter, and a. greater Slave thereto than it was 
by nature, is certainly true : but then the 
Image of God , wherein Man. was at firſt 

G 4 Created 
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Created, did firſt more eſpecially reſpe& 
the Soul. 2. It conſiſted in the reſpective 
Endowments and PerfeCtions of the Under- 
ſtanding and Will, v/z. in Knowledge and 
Righteouſneſs. And therefore 3. Not 
in a mere capacity , or bare poſſibility of 
having this Pourtraiture drawn afterwards 
upon the Soul, by the aſſiſtance of the out- 
ward Senſes, bur in ſomething at firſt aQtu- 
ally exiſtent in it ſelf. And ſuppoſing this 
to be the true ſtate of the Caſe before the 
Fall, 4t is proportionably the ſame ſince : 
for though the Fall did very much weaken 
our Faculties ; yet it did not wholly alter or 
invert the method of acquiring, or retaining 
Knowledge, There are indeed ſome, who 
define an Idea to be nothing elſe, but the 
{imilitude or repreſentation of a thing made 
in the Brain : which definition being fo pe- 

culiarly appropriated to meer ſenſe and fan- 
cy, they cannot conceive any Idea, or Con- 
ception to reſide any where elſe ; and that 

we talk myſtically and unintelligibly, if we 

ſuppoſe any other Idea, to which that defi- 

nition dorh not, or cannot belong. But tho? 

it may be juſtiy queſtion'd , whether the 

mode of ſenſation be yet fully and clearly 

explicated, viz. how the phancy can repre- 

ſent outward objects in proportionable _ 
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litudes to the ſuperiour perceptive faculties, 
ſeeing perhaps it would be very difficult to 
demonſtrate , that any thing , beſides mo- 
tion, can be communicated to the Seat of 
the Soul ; yet TI ſhall at preſent grant, that 
the Underſtanding doth make uſe of the 
Repreſentations of the Phancy for the ap- 
prehending thoſe things, which were there 
firſt impreſ9d : and thus I here ſuppole all 
material objects are apprehended by ſuch 
ſenſible repreſentations. 

But now the Queſtion is, Whether the 
Underſtanding cannot frame right Notions 
or Apprecheſions : of thoſe things,which ac- 
cording to our modes of conception , nei- 
ther are, nor can be repreſented by the 
Fancy : Whether there be nor ſome things 
knowable, both moral and intellectual Ob- 
jects, relating both to "Truth and Good- 
neſs, which are not, and cannot be the Ob- 
jects of Senſe. So that whatever it is that 
terminates the Act of the Underſtanding, 
that may be properly calPd an Idea, Norton, 
or Conception. 

Nikhil eſt intelleffu , quod non, &c. This 
cannot be univerſally true, in that latitude 
wherein ſome would take it : For Ari{/o: e 
himſelt grants a Power of judging, of draw- 
inz Conſequences from particular Inſtances, 
ro 
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to the Underſtanding, which doth not be- 
long to the Senſe ; and this Power, I ſup- 
pole, will be granted to be ſomething: and 
indeed it is moſt probable, that he did not 
extend that ſaying any further, than as it 
relates only to ſenſible and material Ob- 
jects. 

One Argument commonly made uſe of, 
to prove the Soul diſtin&t trom the Body, 
doth alſo prove the Operations of Senſe and 
Phancy, diſtin&t from thoſe of the Under- 
ftanding : That Faculty of the Mind, ſay 
they, by which we reafon and judge of 
Objeas, is ſo. far from being a Body, that 
it muſt withdraw it ſelf from all bodily Re- 
preſentations, when it ſets it felf to con- 
template more ſpeculative and ſublime 
Truths: for if the Soul ſhould always 
frame its Notions according to the Notices 
of Senſe, this would only betray it into 
Errour ; but now when it abſtracts from 
this, and with Reaſon corrects what may 
be there juſtly deem'd amiſs, this evidently 
ſhews the diſtinCtion of theſe two Faculties, 
and the ſuperiority of the one above the 
other. 

So that that opinion web makes the Soul 
{o wholly to depend upon the repreſentati- 
ons of ſenſe in all its operations, ſeems to 
have 
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have a bad influence upon the belief of its 
immateriality , or however , upon the exe 
cellency of its way of ating, by making it 
more ſubje& to the. Body,than God and Na 
ture ever made it, 

Thoſe therefore who either from the ob- 
ſervation of the accidental bad ufe, that 
ſome Men make of the diſtin&tion of theſe 
two Faculties ; or from the difficulty they 
themſelves find in aſſigning the differences 
berwixt *em, are therefore enclin*d to be- 
lieve, that there is no difference at all, 
Theſe Mea like unskilful Artiſts, do rather 
cut then looſe the knot : and like thoſe in- 
conſiderate Men, who from the difficulties 
and {ceming irregularities of Providence ; or 
from their own inabilities or unwillingneſs 
to take the pains to ſolve *em , do take, as 
they think, this more compendious way to 
extricate themſelves, viz. to deny that there 
is any ſuch thing as Providence 1n rhe 
World. | 

Bur it is here objected , that the opinion, 
which IT here aſſert, lays a Foundation for 
Fanaticiſm and Enthuſiaſm, as it gives 0C- 
caſions for the Enthuſiaſts to think, that 
thoſe Men are too much immers'd in mar- 
ter, and too great Slaves to ſenſe and fancy, 
who do not preſently apprehend their pre- 
tended 
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tended illuminations and myſterious norn- 
ſenſe. IT ſhall here therefore briefly ſhow, 
wherein the nature of Enthuſiaſm doth -0- 
perly conſiſt ; and that this opinion, which 
I here aflert, is no ways chargeable with 
giving any occaſion or encouragement 
ro it. 

But xr. we may obſerve, that God in 
the wiſe diſpoſals of his Providence has ma- 
ny times plac'd truth upon the Contines of 
Errour ; nor 1s it any diſparagement to it, 
if ſometimes, by reaſon of this Vicinity, 
it may accidentally give occaſion to it. 
'Fhis ſhould rather teach us the true cxer- 
ciſe of our Underſtandings, to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the falle glofles and plauſible ap- 
pearances of Errour , and the realities of 
Truth. 

2. I ſhall not here go about to recrimi- 
nate, for to aſperſe other Men's Opinions 
15 not to vindicate our own ; for though 
they may be charg*d with as bad Conte- 
quences, as thoſe they ca{t upon ours, yet 
this will not make our own innocent, if 
they be in themſelves obnoxtons. I might 
perhaps with as much or more reaſon 
charge -1r:/9t1es Opinion, Nibil eff in in- 
telleftu, quod non prizs erat in ſenſu, with 
- £1VINg COuntcnance to Atheiſm, as the con- 
trary 
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'Fhis being bri-tly premis'd, I anſwer; 
That ' according to the moſt rational ac- 
count of Enthuſiaſm, which tounds it onl 
in ſome irregular and turbulent Motions 
ariſing from the Body, and acted more eſpe- 
cially upon the Scene of Fancy : according 
to this, I do not ſee, how the aforeſaid Opi- 
nion hath any more influence upon Ez:hu- 
fiaſm, than it has upon any other Errours 
and fal{e Opinions whatever. 

Thus the &»tyſiaft together with moſt 
other crring perſons, do taxe their own mi- 
ſtaken- Fancy and faiſe Apprehenſions for 
the Dictates of Reaſon and Underſtanding : 
So that Euthuſizſm Tecmis rather founded 
in the contrary Opinion, in not diſtinguiſh- 
ing betwixt theſe two; and the F-:huſiast 
of all orhers ſeems the leaſt chargeable with 


this Errour ( ifit be one ) of diſtinguidh- 


ing betwixt the Phantaſms of Senſe and 
Imagination, and the Ideas of the Under- 
ſtanding : for, as ſuch, he ſcarcely acknow- 
ledges any higher Faculty 1n the Soul, than 
that of Phancy. So that that Opinion of 
diſtinguiſhing betwixt the Repreſentations 
of Senſe and the Idea's of the Underſtand- 
ing, hath not any natural tendency to fa- 
Vour 
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vour Erthafiaſm , unleſs we make it the 
ealg $6. the firſt grand Foundation 
of all Errours and miſtakes in general ; for 
almoſt all erring perſons do tell thoſe that 
differ from *etn, that either they are not 
ſpeculafive enough rightly $0 apprehend 
their Notions 3 or that they are roo much 
prejudic'd with falſe Opinions, readily to 


entertain them. 


As an Appendix to this Chapter , T ſhall 
add ſome ſhort Reflections upon the 
roth Chap. 3. 1b. of P. Poiret's Cogitat. 
rationales de Deo,and upon the gth and roth 


Chap. 2. lib. of Cuptrius his Arcana Athee 
iſmt, comcerning Eternal Truths: 
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Some Reflections upon P. Peiret's 
Cogitationes rationales de Deo, lib, 
3. Cap. 10. concerning Eternal 


Truths. 


The Queſtion he thus ſtates, p. 125, That 
God indecd doth neceſſarily conceive thoſe 
Truths which immediately relate to him- 
ſelf, his Nature, Eſſence, and Attributes : 
He was never indifferent as fo theſe ; but 
as for all other Truths, Que ipſe Deus no 


ſunt , which are not God himſelf; thefe 


wholly depend upon the moſt free and at- 
bitrary Determination of his own Will, 
and are therefore only true becauſe he ap- 
pointed them to be ſo: and that there 
might, if God had ſo pleagd, either have 
been none of theſe at all, or elſe quite dif- 


ferent from what they now are ; and he 
extends his Afſertion . to all Propofitions, 
whether Mathematical or Moral, relating 
either to Truth or Goodneſs ; and this he 
mannages with as much ſubtlety both of 
Argument and Anſwers, as perhaps the 
thing is capable of. 


But 
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But before I come more cloſely to exa- 
mine his Opinion, I ſhall premiſe in gene- 
ral, Tt. Thar it is very ſtrange, that God 
who created Maz after his own Image, in 
Ryrowledge and Righteouſneſs, Thould yet al- 
ſign the Methods of Kzowleage and Uz- 
derſtandiag in Men , quite difterent from 
thoſe of his own ; we know the reſpect 
and relation that the ACttions of the Under- 
ſtanding bear to thoſe of the Will in Men, 
viz, That the one, thoſe of the Underſtand- 
ing, always precede thoſe of the Will. But 
now according to his Way and Me- 
thod, it is quite contrary in God ; for ac- 
cording to- him God doth not know or un- 
derſtand any thing, but what he firſt de- 
termines to be ſo. I know not whether 
I'may urge this in {trictneſs of Argumenta- 
tion, yet it ſeems at leaſt a great preſump- 
tion againſt the truth of his Opinton. 2. It 
1s a plauſible pretence of Piety, a ſeemingly 
profound Veneration and Reſpect for the 
abſoluteneſs of the Divine Perfections, 
which ſeems. either the chieteſt Argument 
for, or the greateſt Motive and Per{waſive 
to his Opinion. This tender care for the 
Honour of the Divine Nature, 1s indeed a 
thing very commendable in it ſelf, and very 
worthy of a Philoſopher and a Chriſtiaz = 

en 


— 
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Men ought to be very careful and conſide- 
rate herein , leſt they lefſeh and derogate 
as much from the excellency of the Divine 
Nature one way , as they ſcem to advance 
it another, 

Now in order to a more particular An- 
{wer to his Opinion, I ſhall obſerve, t. How 
in the Progreſs of his Diſcourſe he relin- 
quiſhes his own Principle , and limits the 
general extent of the queſtion, as it was at 
firſt ſtated, ſo as that in effe&t he Anſwers 
himſelf ; for he either doth himſelf cacitly, 
at leaſt, or from his own aflertions will be 
forc*d to acknowledge, 'That there is ſome 
truth antecedent to the Divine P/acitam, or 
appointment. 

In his Anſwer to the firſt Objetion, that 
God knows , what it is that he either will 
or will not appoint , ſo that his knowledge 
muſt precede his determination ; to theſe 
Premiſes he returns no plain poſitive An- 
{wer, but only holds to the Concluſion, and 
fays, that they who aſflert this, do pre-ſup- 
poſe, that there is ſomething difterent from 
God , quod ante Dei arbitrium ſeu placitum 
habear wveritatems CF poſſivilitatem a parte ſut, 
which he lays iS agg 4:94 9,, the grand 
original miſtake : here he aſſerts, that God 
knows nothing to be true, nothing to be 

H poſſible 
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poſſible before his own reſpective determi- 
nation of both : As to the firſt, I ſhall only 
return what Dr. Cadworth ſays, p. 646. of 
his Intelleftual Syſteme. This is to deſtroy the 
Deity, by making one attribute thereof to de- 
wour and ſwallow up another, infinite will and 
power, infinite underſtanding and reaſon ; for 
to ſuppoſe God to underſiand, and to be wiſe 
only by his will , is all oe as to ſuppoſe him re- 
ally to have a0 underſtanaing at all. As to the 
other, the poſſibility of things , I would 
only ask him, whether or no, there was not 
a poſſibility in God of Creating or doing 
more things, than ever he actually Creared 
or did ; now this poſſibility muſt be ſome- 
thing , and ſomething which God knew he 
had in his power, antecedent to his deter- 
ination, 

But notwithſtanding he confidently holds 
to the Concluſion , 202 datur zh cgrcipitur 
nil guid ante Det placitum : and ukthe very 
next words he tells us (and he doth not 
here ſuppoſe any Divine P/acitums to inter- 
vene) Abſurdum ef? aicere, &c. it 1s not much 
material to repeat what he there aſſerts. 
But how comes he to call any thing abſard 
in this Cafe : the thing perhaps may be ſo 
in it ſelf, and may be counted 1o by others ; 
but, according to his Principles, how can 
any 
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any thing be abſurd, antecedent to the Di- 
vine Pl/acitum , or appointment ? For an 
abſurdity doth ſuppoſe Truth and Falſhood, 
according to the agrecablenels or diſagree- 
ableneſs to which rules, a thing is ſaid to be 
abſurd, or not abſurd : but it 1s very hard 
for a man, who has undertaken {uch a Pro- 
vince, not ſometimes to contradict himſelf, 
Res ipſ.e nolunt male determinart. 

He further grants, that there 1s a neceſ- 
ſary truth in this Propofition , that a thing 
cannot ſimul eſſe & 08 eſſe : that it 1s impol- 
ſible, that contradictories ſhould be true at 
the ſame time: as may be ſeen at large, 
P. 133. for this would make God to be S74- 
tuens & non ſftatuens, wolens & non volens, 
Ponens & non ponrens eandem operationem ; ab- 
ſarda hes ſunt, &c, T am of his Opinion too 
herein. Bur then doth not this one conceſ- 
fion deſtroy his former aſffertion'; for why 
ſhould this truth only be exempted from 
the common fate of all the reſt. T think, 
Des Cartes acted, at leaſt, more conſiſtently 
with himſelf, when he went thorough with 
what he had undertaken, and tells us; that 
if God had pleasgd , contradictories might 
have been true at once : nor is it ſufficient 
for him to ſay, that rhiz would be abſurd ; 
both for the reaſon before menttowd , and 

H 2 alſo 
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alſo becauſe ſeveral other of his aſſertions 
might be thus anſwer'd, "That they are ab- 
ſurd. But he tells us, p. 126. That the cox- 
trary to his opinion deſtroys both the unity and 
abſolute perfeftion of God ; for there would not 
be one, abſolutely perfet# God, if he did con- 
ceive any thing neceſſarily true and immutable, 
habens ſimilem ſecum radicitus & eſſentialiter 
proprietatem, belides himſelf. But then what 
will he ſay to his former priviledg*d Propo- 
ſition, zibil poreſt eſſe, & non eſſe ſimul. This 
will either be a ſufhcient Anſwer to his Ar- 
guments of this Nature, or elſe he muſt 
make it an addition of another Perſon to 
the Trinity, and make it God himſelf. But 
why {hould he be ſo ſollicitous, leſt, grant- 


ing theſe moral and intellectual truths to: 


be neceflary and immutable , they ſhould 


thus derogate from the divine perfection ;. 


for it doih not thence follow that theſe 


truths have [imilem cum Deo radicitus  efſen- 


tualiter proprietatem: for thele truths are only 
things of an intellectual nature, ſuch as ter- 
minate the aCt of Divine Wiſdom and Un- 
derſtanding; but no body ſays, that they 
have any radical or etſential propriety uni- 

vocally equal, or like to God. 
Bur further, What inconſiſtency, or what 
unbecomingneſs would there be in the Nott- 
on, 
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on, if we thus conceiv*d of God, that he is ax 
znfinitely wiſe and Omnipotent Being , compre- 
hending Himſelf , and the extent of his own 
Power, that ts, the Tdea's of all the poſſibilities 
of things, together with all their ſeveral, either 
neceſſary, or accidental relations one towards 
another. So that according to this Scheme 
of things, theſc truths are but the neceſſary 
ohjeas of Omniſcitence, or infinite Wiſdom ; 
ſo that it is impoſſible , rhat theſe neceſſary 
and immutable truths ſhould any ways de- 
rogate from the Divine Perfections, ſeeing 
we cannot ſuppoſe God to be Omniſcienr, 
that is, infinitely perfect without *em : nei- 
cher would theſe truths be ſo abſolutely In- 
dependent of themſelves ; for wecan fcarce 
ſuppoſe any moral good or evil, unleſs we 
firſt ſuppoſe a God,in Conformity, or Non- 
Conformity to whole pure and holy nature, 
and to his Will , acting always according 
thereunto, conſiſts the nature of both. 

The ſecond thing I ihall obſerve from his 
management of thus Queſtion is this ; that 
as to things wiuch relate to moral goodnels, 
ſuch 1s the awful power of truth, ſuch 1s the 
natural modeſty of Mankind , that inward 
ſenſe they have of, and profound veneration 
for theſe things, that many times they are 
a/ham'd openly to aſſert that which yet - 
y e 
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be the natural conſequence of ſome falſe 
Principles they have entertain*d. And his 
ſeems the Caſe of this Author in this parti- 
cular : for it is obſervable through his whole 
Diſcourſe, he no where plainly and expreſly 
aſſerts (which yet according to his Princi- 
ples will neceſſarily follow) thatGod might, 
if he had ſo plcas'd, have appointed a quite 
contrary Scheme of Morality, or a Sct or 
Syſteme of moral truths juſt cozrary to what 
they now are. Indeed he docs ſay, p. 125, 
that this Divine Placitam was of its own 
nature indifterent, vel ad hec ſtatuenda, wel 
plane omittenda, vel diverſa decerzenda, and 
that God might have repreſented himſelf to 
the minds of Men, per alia, neſcio que, quam 
per naturas rerum quales jam ſunt, P. 136. 
Yet theſe ſeem to come ſhort of ailerting 
the quite coptrary way and method. But 
ſome perhaps will ſay, that this 1s too fa- 
vourable an interpretation put upon his 
words ; but ſuppoſe it be, yet I would ra- 
ther err on this ſide, than on the other : yet 
if it be but thus far true, it will be notwith- 
ſtanding a ſufficient confutation of his Opi- 
ni0n. But give me leave only to ſuggeſt 
the reaſon of that my charitable interpre- 
tation, viz, becauſe he often mentions a cer- 
tain decency, which he ſeems to make the 
| Ruie 
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Rule of Divine AQtons, even antecedent to 
the Divine Will. Thus, p. x31. he ſays,that 
the juſtice of God did appoint things modo 
ipſum decenti, in a way becoming him,which 
would ſeem an impertinent expreſſion , if 
all the decency that things have ariſe only 
from God's appointing ?em to be ſo : and 
immediately after ſpeaking of God's liberty 
and freedom in making things thus or thus, 
he ſays, that he was indifferent, vel ad zulla 
ſtatuenda vel ad alia flabilienda, que eque 
Deum decuiſſent : which words ſeem to im- 
ply, that there was ſomething truly 9- 
7pm, Worthy of God,antecedent to his po- 
ſitive appointment. 

But then let us ſee how he anſwers that 
Objection, that according to his Principles, 
the hatred of God might have been good, 
and the love of him evil , if he had ſo ap- 
pointed. Now this might either have been 
ſo, or not; if it might , then why did he 
not plainly ſay ſo? it it could not, then his 
Principles are falſe, viz. that there is ſome- 
thing good or evil, antecedent to the divine 
poſitive appointment. But when Men ei- 
ther cannot, or will not return plain An- 
{vers to a plain Queſtion, it is a certain Ar- 
oument, that they ly under either ſome na- 
rural, or ſome moral defect ; rhat their no- 
H 4 tions 
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tions either .do not ly {ſmooth and clear in 
their Heads ; or elſe, upon ſome worſe de- 
ſign, they thus purpoſely wrap themſelves 
in Clouds. But he tells us, p. 136. amor 
preſupponit mentis naturam , hee voluntatent 
{roe placitum Dei ſeſe hoc modo adumbrandi, 
But we muſt abftract, he ſays, from all 
theſe : but noxy to comply with Ium 1n his 
own way, Iam willing to abſtract as far 
as is poſſible for us to abſtract; only he 
mult not abſtract us into, nothing, he muſt 
{ſuffer us to remain ſubjects capable of ab- 
ſtrafting : and yetT believe after all theſe, 
he is not that hardy Man, as in plam words 
to ſay, That God might have made the love 
of himſelf a Sin, and the hatred of him a 
vertue. However it doth not ſeem any 
good Argument of the truth, or any great 
en of the goodneſs of an Opi- 
non, that we muſt abſtract from every 
thing , that 15, (at leaſt ar preſent) either 
rational or religious, before we can poſſibly 
frame any concept!on of 1t. And yet this 1s 
the opinion , which he 1s ſo fond of, and 
ſeems to value himſelf ſo much upon, that 
in his Appendix, p. 304. where he makes 
ſome reiJlections upon Tis former work, he 
particularly commends this 1079 Ch, de Dez 
dominio, cujus excellentiam, (ine jattantia, 0b 
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ipſam rei veritatem @& utilitatem, non ſatis 
poſſum commendare. And yet this ſeems a 
truer Character of it, that it is in ir ſelf falſe, 
unworthy of God, and of dangerous conſe- 
quence to Men. 

F ſhall only here clear one place of Scri- 
pture, relating hereunto, from a forc*'d and 
falſe interpretation , which Cyperws p. 246. 
Arcana Atheiſmim, has put upon it, Roz. 2. 
I4. the Gentiles having not the Law, do by 
Nature the things contain'd in the Lam ; theſe 
having not the Law, are a Law unto themſelves. 
The Apoſtle here deſigns to aſſert that na- 
tural knowledge, which the Gentiles had of 
good and evil. But, ſays he, before this can 
be made appear, we mult prove theſe two 
things. 1. That by the Gentiles are here 
to be underſtood the Pagan Gentiles, thoſe 
who had neither heard of the Law ofChrilt, 
nor the Law of Moſes. 2. That the words 
by Nature, are not to be join'd with thoſe 
going before, thus, the Gertiles having 
mot the Law by Nature, ao the things cou- 
taird inthe Law. But frit he has no war- 
rant from any Copy,or good Authority thus 
to place the Comma, and ſo to read it ; now 
if Men may take that liberty to place Com- 
74's where they pleaſe, they may ſoon 
make the Scripture quite another rhing. 
But 
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Burt then further , it would not be worthy 
of the Apoſtles way of diſcourſing, to tell 
us, that the Gentiles had not the Law of 
Moſes by Nature : for who ever imagin'd 
they had? Now he does not grant here any 
other Law, not {0 much as any Law of Na- 
ture : but then he ſays, that it is falſe, that 
the Gentiles not believing in Chriſt, either 
did or could perfe&tly obſerve the Law ; 
and who ever ſaid they could ? The Text 
only ſays, That the Gentiles not having the 
Law, that is, not any reveaPd Law, did 
by nature the things of the Law. Now he 
will needs make doing the things of the 
Law , to be perfectly to obſerve the Law : 
and further , if by Gentiles be underſtood 
thoſe that believed in Chriſt, how can it 
be ſaid, that theſe are a Law unto them- 
ſelves, ſecing they had both the Law of 
Moſes, and the Law of Chriſt to dire *em ? 
But from hence it will be obvious toobſerve, 
what hard ſhifts Men are commonly forc?d 
to make, when once they cngage in the de- 
fence of a falſe Opinion, 
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Some Refieftions upon the T enth Chapter 
of the Secon{ Book of Cuperus his 
Arcana Atheiſm. 


H E Poſition he there endeavours to 
defend, is this, 'That by the mere 
light of Nature, without Divine Revela- 
tion, it cannot be made appear, that there 
is any difference betwixt Vice and Vertue, 
although we were already afſur'd, that 
there was a God , etiamſi nobis jam innoruiſe 
ſet eſſe Deam, Vertue therefore and Vice, 
in reſpect of God, can be nothing elſe, quam 
religioſus numinis cultis, Vertue indeed may, 
but how Vice can be a religious worſhip of 
the Deity is hard to underſtand. Some 
would think ſuch a ſtumble as this, in the 
very Threſhold, was very ominous. Others, 
perhaps more agreeably to his Principles, 
tell us, that Vice and Vertue, in reſpect of 
God, are the ſame as ro this particular ; and 
that God, it he had ſo pleasd, might as 
well have been worſhip*d by the one, as by 
the other. Now worſhip, he ſays, nece!- 
ſarily requires the certain knowledge of 
theſe three things. 1. That he, ro whom 
Wc 
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we pay it, requires any ſuch thing at our 
hands. 2. What 1t 1s that he does require. 
2. Upon what conditions, viz. What Re- 
wards he will give 1n caſe of obſervance, 
and what puniſhments he will inflict in 
caſe of neglect. Now he would ſeem 
to infer, that we have no natural know- 
ledge of any of theſe three. I ſhall here, 
once for all , remind the Reader , that in 
the ſtating of the queſtion che ſuppoſes, 
not only that there 15 a God, but alſo, 
that we certainly know it : Now as to the 
firlt requiſite, he grants that there is a wor- 
{hip due to God, whez zt doth appear that we 


are his Creatures, p. 250. 1othat by his own. 


confeſſion, it doth appear , that God re- 
quires this worſhip at our hands, unleſs we 
may know, that there 1s a God, and yet at 
the ſame time not know that we are his 
Creatures: which would be a ſtrange poſt- 
tion for a Chriftian Philoſopher to aflert. 
And ſecondly , if we know that there is a 
God, then we know in general how and 
with what aCtions he will be worſhip'd. 
If God be a Spirit, then he 1s to be' wor- 
{hind with a pure mind, was a natural and 
eaſy conſequence made by an honeſt Hea- 
then. "This I ſay will follow, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe an Immoral God. But this, though 
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' it be bothabſurd and impious to do, yet I 
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am afraid it will not be counted either- by 
him. As to his thirdRequiſite,we grant, that 
we owe it only to Divine Revelation , that 
_ God will reward our imperfect obedience 
with ſuch degrees of eternal happineſs : yet 
this even Nature teaches us, that holineſs 
doth either entitle us to happineſs, or at 
leaſt to a freedom from miſery. And as for 
what he ſays, That it cannot be known a- 
mong Men, whether, or how they will be 
{crved, unleſs they firſt openly declare it; 
the Argument 15 no ways conclulive,if it be 
apply*d to this caſe, becauſe Men have no 
other way to make known their Will, bur 
by outward Declarations: butGod has, viz. 
'thoſe natural Notions, which he inwardly 
inſerted into the Minds of Men. But ro 
this he anſwers, That ſince Men draw theſe 
things from natural reaſon, they muſt alſo 
by the ſame reaſon prove the exiſtence of a 
God : but ſince that cannot be done, neither 
can there be any natural knowledge of good 
and evil, of Vice and Vertue. But here 
though I do not grant, That the Being of 
God, cannot be prov*d by the light of Na- 
ture; yet I muſt remind him, that he flies 
here from the Qneſtion, as it was by him- 
ſelf firſt ſtated, where he ſuppoſes rhe Be- 
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ing of God to be now known to us. But 
then, as if he was himſelf conſcious of his 
Evaſion herein, he immediately adds, Vel {7 
aliqua inde petenaa efſet, ſcilicet vitii vel vir- 
tutis cognitio, &Cc. if there was any know- 
ledge of Vice and Vertue to be drawn from 
Nature, then it could be no other, than that 
that ſhould be counted vicious, from which 
any Man's Nature doth abhor ; and that 
honeſt, to which Men are carryed by a na- 
tural Propenſion. But this 1s a ſtrange ac- 
count of Morality, to make every Man's 
exorbitant Lults and Pafſhons the rule and 
meaſure of good and evil; nay, according 
to theſe Principles there can ſcarce be any 
thing evil, for p. 254. he tellsus, N11 fere 
eſt, nec ul!um flagitium, ad quod natura multo- 
74m,8c. that there 1s ſcarce any wickedneſs, 
to which the Nature of many Men 1s not na- 
turally inclin?d. I ſhall not here particular- 
Iy examine [11s Opinion concerning Original 
Sin, only herein he {hows himſelt neither a 
ſound Divine, nor good Philoſopher ; ſee- 
ing many of the Heathens themſelves did 
acknowledge the Subſtance, that is, the ge- 
neral depravation of humane Nature, tho? 
they were unacquainted with the Name 
and Nature of it. But he again reſumes 


his former Argument, That it the way how 
God 
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God is to be Worſhipped, may be known 
by the light of Nature, then the reward of 
eternal Lite; might be known alſo by the 
{ame lighr. But this 15 no good conſequence, 
as I betore ſhow?'d. ?Tis true, neither the 
way and method of Divine Worthip, nor 
eternal Life are ſo clearly known by the 
Light of Nature, as they are now made 
manifeſt to us by Divine Revelation: yet it 
doth not thence follow, but that Nature 
hath, in ſome meabnre, diſcover*d Both un- 
to us, 2 Tim. 1. 10. Chriſt hath indeed brought 
life and immortality to light, through the Go- 
ſpel; that is, made clearer manifeſtations of 
it ; but then this hinders not, but that both 
Fews and Gemtites might have ſome more 
obſcure and impertect Notions of it be- 
fore. 

But he goes on and tells us, p. 252. Vir- 
tutis & vitit Chriſtiant notitia, &c. That the 
knowledgeof Vice and Vertue, both among 
Jews. and Chriſtians, is no otherwiſe con- 
vey*d to either of *em, but by Divine Reve- 
lation. And here he urges Rom. 7. 7. T 
had not known Sin but by the Law; and I had 
not known Lut, if the Law had not ſaid, T hox 
ſhalt not covert, But here firſt I would ask 
him, Whether thoſe People, who have no 
outward Law given *em, either do or can 
commit 
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commit any fin, provided they do but fol- 
low their own natural Inclinations ? Ac- 
cotding to him, there 15no fin, but when a 
Man 1s gmilty of fuch a ſtrange piece of Self- 
denial, as not to comply with his own na- 
tural Appetites, when there is nothing, as 
in this caſe; that forbids him ſo ro do. 'Fhus 
p. 260, he tells us, That no ations, with re- 
{tpect to the Worſhip of God, by the mere 
Etght of Nature, can be counted ſin, Pre- 
ter illas a quibus vel omnium hominum uatura 
abhorret, wel in certis hominibus illus, que ip- 
ſoram nature fant contrarie. Where by Na- 
tne he mearis nothing but natural Aﬀecti- 
ons, Apperites and Inclinations : But cer- 
tainly a Man muſt have a new Nature, and 
a-new Bible given him, before this will pals 
either for Reaſon or Religion. Bur then for 
the better underſtanding of that place be- 


tore cited ; ſome ſay, That St. Paul there 


doth not ſpeak in his own Perſon, but in the 
Perſon of a Jew, brought up under ſuch Ma- 
ſters, who did-nbt underſtand coveting, as 
it includes the inward act only, to be a fin. 
Orhers ſay, That ſin was known to be 1o 
by the Law of Nature, before the giving 
of Moſes his Law ; thus Theophylact, mos o 
xz&72#XVopu@s ytyors ; &c. How was the 
Deluge brought upon the World ? _ 
why 
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why were the Sodomzres deitroy*d by fires 
if Luſt was not known to be a ſin before the 
Law ? Sothat the Law did not firſt make 
Luſt to be a fin, but did more expreſly de- 
clare it to be ſo.” He quotes indeed ſeveral 
other places of Scripture, but toas little pur- 
poſe,p.254. S7 pretatis officia ſpecialia,&Cc.it the 


| ſpecial Offices of Piety were known by the 


Light of Nature, then there muſt be ſome 
certain foundation from whence they might 
be drawn. Here he mentions three. 

1. Natural Inſtinct. 

2. The Santtity of God. 

- Divine Power, or Dominion. 
As for the firſt, Natural Inſtin&, this 
indeed, he ſays, is not the rule of humane 
Actions, to them who live under the Go- 
{pel ; but, according to his Principles, it 
mult be to them who only enjoy the Lighr 
of Nature. + - 

Nor, Secondly, ſays he, can the SanQtity 
of God be the rule of our Actions ; but the 
reaſon he there gives, is a very ſtrange one, 
and very odly expreſs'd, viz, becauſe God 
atts nothing but by inſtintt of his Nature, nor 


is there any thing holy in God, but what his 


Natare deſires. 
But to this I Anſwer : Firſt, That God 


the 
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the Univerſe, and Governour of the World; 
and in theſe caſes his Actions are not, in all 
particulars,:to be the rule of ours, 

Secondly, Ir ſeems an-irreverend way of 
ſpeaking, toſay, That God-aQts out off Tn- 
{ftinftof Nature,whictriscommonly and pro- 
perly attributed to meer Animals: yet grant- 
ing the Expreſſion iz ano ferfa, - it can- 
not be fippos'd, that God doth daily alter 
the Determination of his Will concerning 
the ſame Object. Ok p 

Thirdly, Yet this we may ſafely . fay 
That the holineſs of God is the rule of our 
' Aftions, fo far as, either by: the Light of 
Nature, or Divine Revetation, it is made 
known to us to beſo. . : . 

But in the Third place, : He reſolves all 
into the abſalute Power. and! Dominion of 
God, That nothing 1s juſt and good, but that 
only which he commands, and for'no other 
reaſon, but becauſe he does 10: And-yet in 
the very next Sentence, p. 255. (as if ſome- 
_ thing from 'within had whiſper*d better 
things to him) he tells us, That God indeed 
may command any thing, Mead Det nature 
nor ſit contrarium, ut talia fiant, &Cc. provi- 
ded it be not contrary to his Nature, that it 
Jhould be done. ' This indeed 1s a very pi- 
ous and prudent, a true and rational Aferti- 

on, 
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on, but then it contradicts the _— of the 
whote Chapter. Some things indeed may 
be-more evidently and directly contrary to 
the Nature of God, as not to love,' or not 
to obey him ; but then to forbid all due re- 
ſemblance of himſelf, all Vertue and Good- 
nefs, and to command all filthineſs borh of 
Fleſh and Spirit in rational Creatures, this 
certainly.is alſo contrary to the Divine Na- 
ture. He then proceeds, as he ſays, to ex- 
amine the principal parts both of Natural 
and Chriſtian Religion, in order to ſee whes- 
ther there lies any obligation upon us ro*em, 
but meerly by the Divine Command. And 
here L grant, That thoſe Truths, and thoſe 
Duties, viz. the belief of a Trinity and 
Faith in Chriſt, that depend meerly upon 
Divine Revelation, cannot be known to be 
{uch, by the Light of Nature : But then the 
reaſon 1s not the ſame in thoſe other Moral 
Duties, which Chriſtianity did not firſt re- 
veal, but only further illuſtrate and confirm 
to us. Nor {hall I here follow him through 
all the parts of Natural Religion, which he 
there inſtances in : I ſhall only pircch upon 
one, which yet ſeems of the greateſt weight 
and moment, . that of Juſtice. This, he 
ſays, cannot be recommended to us from 
the Nature of God, becauſe it doth not aps 
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pear by Nature,” Deam neminen 1njurid' affi- 
cere, "That God: does no Body: any wrong : 
For, he ſays, that if that be jury, when 
we hurt thoſe who have-not deferved any 
ſuch thing at our hands ; Quid infantes 17 
Deum peccaverunt ? Wherein have Infants 
ſind againſt God, who yet many times are 
grievoully. afMicted by him. ? To- this:Þ'An- 
{wer, Li ſ | [54 tx. 
I. That T before premiſed this, That God 
ſometimes acts, as a Soveraign, or Lord of 
the World ; and in this caſe ſome ations 
may be injurious, or unjuſt-zn Men, which 
are not 1o in God. Wt Þ 
2. The conſideration of. original in, 
might give eaſie Solutions to what he there 
urges: But becauſe he doth not acknowledge 
any ſuch thing, I ſhall not therefore here n- 
{i{t upon 1t. . 

3. It is no ways contrary to Divine Ju- 
ſtice to inflict very high degrees of Afflicti- 
ons 0n rational Creatures, provided that the 
Mercies they injoy be more than the Miſe- 
ries they undergo: And he will never prove, 
that God ever inflicted ſuch Miſeries upon 
Infants, but that, if they had the power of 
EleCtion, they would rather chuſe to under- 
g9*em, thantheir own Annihilation. But 

* he lays great ſtreſs upon that aftion of. the 
| Iſraelites 
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Jſraelites robbing of the Egyptians, which 
was done by God's Command, or Allow- 
ance, and therefore was no ſin : Therefore 
nothing is juſt or unjuſt in it ſelf, but only as 
God commands, or forbids it. 

In Anſwer to this ſome ſay, That God 
herein acted as the univerſal Creator and 
original Proprietor of all things, and here 
transfer*d the Property, as he juſtly might, 
from the Ezypriazs to the Iſraelites, Others 
lay, That as Soveraign Legiſlator, he di- 
ipensd with the Law in this particular ; yet 
it will not follow hence, that there is nothing 
good or evil, but with reſpect to God's po- 
{itive Command : For I humbly conceive, 
there are ſome other ratioves boi &f mall, 
more ſacred and indiſpenſable, than thoſe of 
Property. : 

If the Reader here Object, That my Stile, 
eſpecially in the latter end of this Chapter, 
is more than ordinarily rough and uneven ; 
I willingly acknowledge, that I am no Ma- 
ſter of it, not in the moiſt even way, where 
all lies plain before me : But then here in my 
Reflexions upon P. Poiret, and Caperus, Þ 
had a mind to keep as near to their words,as 
I well could, left ſome perhaþs might ſay, 
Thar TI injur'd their ſence ; and all Men 
know, how rough and broken the Srile 
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muſt needs be, when Lat#s is thus Tranſtas 
red into Engliſh, 


; » 
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CHAP: IV. 
| Of the Being of God. 


T is the general method of the Atheiſts 
of the preſent Age, to skirmiſh, as it 
were, in their Arguings, rather than come 
to a cloſe Engagement; and think they have 
got matter enough of Triumph, if they can 
defeat ſome of thoſe Arguments, we bring 
for the Proof of a God, or by ſome fubtle 
Evaſion, leſſen, or enervate the force 'of 
**ﬀm. They do not much pretend, by poſi- 
tive Arguments to prove the reaſonableneſs 
of their own Opinions, 'or the impoſhbilit 
of ours; both which they ought to do, if 
they would gain any Credit to their | 
Cauſe. 

'The Heathen Philoſophers, and Orators 
of Old uſed to invoke the Deity to vouch- 
ſate a Bleſſing upon their reſpective Under- 
takings, and taught it as a Duty incumbent 
upon all, with Prayers to Sante their firſt 
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Entrance upon-any work of Importance. 
But: now to deſire an Atheiſt to do thus, 
would ſeem a dire& contradittion, and a 
begging of the Cauſe, to deſire him to ſup- 
poſe that, which by. the ſtate of the Con- 
troverſie, he is engaged to deny. 

But yet an Atheiſt himſelf in this diſpute, 
wherein the right knowledge of the Truth 
is of ſo much concerament to him, ought 
at leaſt to bring with him a teachable tem- 
per, and diſpoſition of Mind and Will, rea» 
dy to receive what his underſtanding upon 
the faireſt conſideration of things that they 
are capable of, dictates to be, if not abſo- 
lutely demonſtrated, yet moſt rationally 
probable, and moſt prudentially credible. 
The Atheiſt therefore, ſeeing he cannot be 
abſolutely ſure, and poſitively certain, That 
there is no God, ought (and that without 
any Violation to his Principles as a Philoſo- 
pher, however highly agreeable to his Pru- 
dence, as a Man) at leaſt to make ſuch 
Applications as theſe to that Supream 
Power, whole Exiſtence he very much. 
doubts, or perhaps rather denies; That if 
there beany ſuch, then that he would vouch- 
fafe to enlighten his Underſtanding with 
the true knowledge of the truth, and en- 
Cline his W1ll to the Belief of 1t, 

I 4 And 
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And here ?tis obſervable, That Prot ago- 
7as, Who was generally counted an Atheiſt, 
and was-expelled out of A4thers tor being fo ; 
yet as Diog. Laert. reports of him, he makes 
Precatio to be the firſt part of an Oration. 

What was the firſt occaſion of the Plato- 
aick Triad, whether the contrary falfe Opi- 
nions of the Atomiits concerning the Mate- 
riality of the Univerſe,. and .the manner of 
its Formation, according to the way and 
method laid down by the Eearned Biſhop 
of 7.i9:0/2 in his Treatiſe of Idol. p. 407, 
408. 1ihali not here diſpute } Yet as to the 
Belief of a God in general, that was never 
occaſioned by any falſe belief of others to 
the contrary, becauſe Truth, in order of 
Nacure, . is always antecedent to Errour. 
What 1s ſaid of Idols, Wd. 14. 13. That 
they were not from the beginning ; the ſame 
may be {aid of Vice, and Errour, that they 
were not ſo from the beginning, but rhat 
Truth and Vertue was {till antecedent to 
them. Primus in Orbe Deos fecit timor, 1s 
ſo far from being true, that the Belief of a 
God was the cauſe of Fear 5 and not Fear 
the cauſe of the Beliet of a God. 

The Opinion of the Exiſtence of a Deity 
has ſo much the advantage of the contrary, 
that of Atheiſm, that I believe, its yery Op- 
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poſers, when at any time they give them- 
{elves ſeriouſly ro conſider, and examine the 


reaſons on both ſides, that their diffent is 


not ſo much rheir Opinion that the thing is 
really fo, as their ſecret deſire and Inclinati- 
on, that it ſhould be ſo ; for if we conſider 
either the weakneſs of their own Arguments, 
or the frivolous Anſwers they return to ours, 
one would think, that they had not ſuffici- 
ent ground ſo much as to found an Opinion 
upon, ſo much violence do they offer in 
their Arguings, not only to Religion, but 
to Reaſon too. Though the Atheiits of 
the former Ages ſeem more excufable, than 
theſe of ours, for they wanting thoſe Super- 
natural Arguments drawn from Divine Re- 
velation, and not knowing ſo weil how 
rightly to manage thoſe natural ones (which 
yet if rightly uſed, would have- proved a 
God) they thus argued themſelves into A- 
theiſm,or into Tenents very like it, Where- 
as ours, cither out of Ignorance or inconſi- 
deration, either not willing, or not able 
impartially and throughly to examine the 
Arguments, which both Reaſon and Reli- 
g10n do aftord them, they thus run head- 
long into fooliſh and falſe Opinions, fatisfy- 
ing themſelves with meer ſhadows of rea- 
{oning inſtead of Subſtances. 

Thus 
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,. Thus a Spirit muſt be baniſhed out of the 
World, only becauſe they ſay the Notion 
of it umplies a Contradidtion: And the World 
mult be the reſult of the Fortuitous Con- 
courfe of Atoms, only baccafe it implies no 
Logical Contradiction that it 4{hould be fo ; 
thus boldly afferting unpoſſibility, where 
indced there is none, and refling m bare 
Poſſibilities where there is no reaſon to do 
jo. And this ſeems the very Sum and Sub- 
ſtance of the Philoſophy of our Modern 
Atheiſts. - 

Buc *tis here objected, That the Belief of 
a Deity was an Opinion at firſt invented, 
and afterwards continued in the World by 
thoſe whoſe Intereſt prompted them there- 
unto, viz. by Kmgs and Princes, and thoſe 
of the Eccleftaſtical Order, the one. to keep 
their People in awe, the other to maintain 
and bear up the reputation of their FunCti- 
on ; as if the Jewiſh Religion at firſt was 
only the Politick Invention of Moſes and 
Aaroa ; and afterwards for the ſame reaſons 
carried on by their ſucceſſive orders : That 
the Thunderings and Lightnings of Mount 
Stzai were only the well-order*d Plots of 
{ſomewhat like Drums and Gun-powder be- 
hind the Stage ; and that the Miracles of 
our SA/ JOUR wereonly the deluding 
and 
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and cheating of the outward Senſes of ſome, 
and the inward Imaginations of others ; that 
his ſeeming reſtoring Eyes to the Blind, was 
only the deceiving the Eyes of the Behold- 
ers, and a per{wading the Blindman that he 
faw, what indeed he did not. But it would 
be too frivolous a deſign to go about to con- 
fute ſuch an extravagant and groundleſs Afſ- 
fertion ; for perhaps it would require as 
much power to perſ{wade a Blind Man, that 
he ſaw, when he did not; as really to re- 
ſtore his Eyes, 

But then as to the Principle, whereon 
the ObjeCtion is founded, 'T ſhall do theſe 
three things. | | 

Firſt, Show the weaknefs and falſeneſs 
of it in it ſelf. 

Secondly, The Accidentalneſs of its con- 
cluding. 

Thirdly, The Unfitneſs and Improper- 
neſs of it, as made by them, and how it 
may be with as much ſtrength retorted up- 
on themſelves. 

I. The Foundation of the Argument 1s 
this ; That that is juſtly ſuſpected as falle in 
Religion, the Belief or PraQtice whereof is 
joyned with either publick, -or private Ad- 
vantage to thoſe concern'd. Now nothing 
js more falſe than this, for this 15 one 1azz 

Foun- 
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Foundation of our Natural Religion ; and 
part even of the Gertz/e*s Creed, viz. A 
Belief that God 1s, and that he is a rewarder 
of thoſe shat diligently ſeek him ; That ſuch 
is the Goodneſs of God towards us, that 
he has joyned our Duty and our Intereſt to- 
gether, not only as to the future, but alſo as 
to the preſent Lite : And God, in fo order- 
ing the Frame ot-our Religion, has but fe- 
conded and confirmed the common ſenſe of 
Mankind, and acted according to the Prin- 
ciples of Humane Nature ; for ſuch is the 
Conſtitution thereof, that Good and Con- 
venience is the neceſſary Object of all our 
Deſires. Now if any thing of preſent or 
future Advantage be made an Argument of 
the falſeneſs of things 1n Matters of Religt- 
on, we may then upon the fame grounds 
queſtion the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of 
all humane Actions ; becauſe Men neceſſ[a- 
rily propound ſome kind of advantage to 
themſelves in*em all. But this would lay a 
Foundation of Scepticiſm in Humane Na- 
rure,and cauſe us to reject or doubt of things 
for thoſe very reaſons, for which we ought 
to receive *em. 

2. This Objection taken from the Ad- 
vantages that attend Religion is a very con- 
tingent and accidental one, ſuch as could ” 
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of no force in the firſt Ages of 'the Church, 
when Chriſtianity expoſed 1ts Profeſſors to 
nothing but- Perſecution, their Names to 
Sandal and Reproach,their Eſtates to Ruine, 
and their Bodies to Martyrdom. 

3. T ſhall ſhow-the unfitneſs of the Obje- 
Ction, as made by them that urge it ; in- 
deed if thoſe Men were ſo Heroical in their 
purſuits of .Yertue and Holineſs, as to em- 
brace *em. meerly upon the' account of their 
Intrinſick Excetlence; then might there 
ſomething more : be pleaded for %*em : But 
ſince - they. are Men of Debauched Lives, 
and if poſſible to juſtifie their own Wick- 
edneſs, would infinuate into: the Minds of 
others, a ſecret beliet, That Religion is no- 
thing but a' meer Cheat : [This is the greateſt 
inſtance not only of Profanenefs, but of Fol- 
ly too, becauſe. the Argument may be re- 
torted, with as much ſtrength upon them- 
ſelves, thus. :: 

If.the Belief 'of a :God and Religion be 
therefore ſuſpected to be falſe, becauſe it is 
the Intereſt of rhoſe that believe *em, that 
there ſhould be both : 

Then why may not the Denial of a God 
be rejected for the ſame reaſons; becauſe it 
15 as much the Intereſt of wicked Men, that 
there ſhould be no God, as it is of good 
Men, 


Men, that there thould be ane. So that it 
there he any force in the Argument, it/proves 
as much againft rhemſelves, as it doti as 
Saint us. | ; | c 

As for thoſe who tell us, That the Nori- 
on of Gofl includes in it a Contradiction,and 
that it 15 and ever was unpoſhble that there 
{ſhould be ane ; theſe Men indeed take the 
moſt efteftual way of defending their Caule, 
in caſe they could: prove their Aﬀertion : For 
whoever grants: the poſhbility of the Being 
of God, muſt either grant that he really is, 
or elſe wilt be forced to contradict himfclf ; 
for what is poſſible may be reduced into 
Act. But if God be not now, and aftually 
was not exiftent from all Eternity ; it is im- 
poſſible for fuch a Being, as'is included in 
his notion, ever to begin to be : And this 
leems to be Bradwardine's Argument, Cap. 1. 
P- 3. So that an Atheift muſt prove not only 
that there is no God, but that it was from 


Eternity impoſſible, 'that there ſhould be 
ne ; neither of which, he will ever be a- 


ble to prove. 
The Being of God is not the leſs credible, 


becauſe it is not capable of ſuch proofs as 


ſome other things are ; all things will not 


admit of Mathematical Demonſrations,. 


aor indeed is it expected, that they ſhould ; 
nor 
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nor-/are they on this account tefs true and 
certain than thofe thar do: For fometimes 
the very poffibihity of Demonſtration ar- 
gues fome degree of — 'or obſcu- 
rity in the thing to be demonftrated ; thus 
Indemonſtrables'are always the maſt cer- 
tain,” therefore the' Being of God is not 
_ therefore the kefs certain, - becauſe it cannot 
be demonſtrated. Some indeed are fo groſs 
in their Reafonings, that they make the In- 
viſibility of Spirits an Argument againſt 
their Exiſtence ; whereas indeed the very 
Reaſons, upon which we believe their Ex1- 
ſerice, are inconfiſtent with their Viſibi- 
lity. 

"Fhat ſome Heathens did worſhip that 
one ſupream and'true God, is certainly evi- 
dent both from the Teſtimony of Profane 
and Sacred Hiſtory, Att. 17. 23. Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worſhip, him declare 1 
anto you. So that the Arhenians, either 
worſhipped the true God, or Sr. Paul de- 
clar'd to*em a falſe 'one ; yet *tis generally 
agreed, that ſuch Heathens might be, and 
were guilty of Idolatry. Nothing there- 
fore hinders, but that the Papi/fs may be 
guilty of Idolatry, though they do not only 
acknowledge the true God, but the Chri- 
ſftian Trinity ; nor do ſee, how their Ido- 
latry, 
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latry, as ſuch, that is, ſuch as is conſiſtent 
with the Belief of the true God, is capable 
of any mitigation ; becauſe no one charges 
them with any other, than what they are 
truly guilty £7 | 

Some Proteſtants indeed ſay, That ſome 
of the Heathens are capable of the ſame de- 
fence, that the Papiſts make for themſelves, 
that is, That they only give an Interiour 
Worſhip to Saints and other Inferiour Dz+ 
mons, but pay the Supream Worſhip to the 
Supream God only. _ 

Now this Plea ſeems to hold as much tor 
the one, as for the other, and muſt either 
a4cquit both or neither. Nor can the Papiſts 
their being more particularly inſtructed in 
the Knowledge of the Nature and Will of 
God, be any Mitigation of their Offence, 
but rather an Aggravation of it. Falſe- 
hood is neither in its own Nature fit, nor 
was it ever intended by God, as a proper 
means whereby to detend truth : For this 
neither ſtands in need of a Lye, nor can it 
really be defended by it; nor is it our Inte- 
reſt or Prudence to attempt the defence of 
a good Cauſe by weak Arguments ; for 
this will only give occaſion to our Adverſa- 
ries, when they ſee that they can eaſily an- 
fwer theſe, to think worke of. our caule, on 

Enat 
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that all the reſt of our reaſonings are of the 
ſame nature. Yet granting that ſome Ar- 
ouments ſometimes made uſe of to prove 
the Being of God, are not abſolutely co- 
gent and concluſive , yet are they not pre- 
ſently to be rejected , as uſeleſs; and that 
upon theſe two accounts. | 
Firſt, Becauſe they that urge them , do 
not make uſe of any ſingle Argument , as i 
the Cauſe did wholly depend upon it. Se- 
condly, In things of a Moral Concernment, 
there may be Fach a thing as an Accu- 
mulative Demonſtration , as Biſhop T aylor 
telis us in another Caſe. (Pag. 124. Lib. 1, 
Caſes of Conſc.) Therefore, ſuppoſing a Man 
in his attempt to prove the Being of God, 
ſhould either through the ſhortneſs of his 
Meditations, or the ſublimeneſs of the The= 
ory, make uſe of an Argument not perfectly 
concluſive ; yet ſeeing the ſucceſs of the 
Cauſe depends not upon it, and ſeeing the 
Man perhaps has effected as much, as he in- 
tended by it ; that is, added his Mite to the 
former Treaſury ; upon the whole matter, 
it ſeems hard if ſuch an one muſt be proſe- 
cuted, as an Atheiſt, or a Betrayer of the 
Cauſe of Religion. C:cer. de Univerſ. $3 
forte de Deoram Natura, ortuq, Mundi diſſe- 
rentes, minits id , quod habemus Agimo, con- 
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ſequimur, &c. haud ſane erit 'miram ; contey- 
tig; eſſe aebebitis, ft probabilit RAR 3 eqnmim 
eff enim, prndnnſe, & whe, qui diſſeram,ho- 
minem eſſe, & vos qui judicetis ; ut fi probabi- 
lia atcentur, ne qua ultra requiratis. 

Among the many Arguments brought to 
prove the Bcing of God, thefe two feem' the 
moſt conſiderable. 

Firſt, That comprehenſive one which 18 
drawn from theBeing of rhe World ; wheres 
by I underſtand not only the Divine Power 
of creating or producing ſomething out of 
nothing | bur that admirtble Wiſdom alf6 
that appears in making tt fuch as it 1s 5 and 
in the proper fithſer viencies of things there- 
in to their refpettive Ends'; That Argument 
further which is drawn not only fromthe 
Material, but the IntelleQual Univerſe, not 
only fr oh the truQture of the Body, bur the 
Natttre of the Soul. - 

Secondly, That which drawn frotn th 
Conſent and univerſal Acknowledgment of 
all Nations. 

As for that, which feems Ari/o:/2*s Opi- 
nion , That: the World w as from Eternity, 
and y et that ir was in Natirre 'of 'an EFect, 
in refpe&t of God, the Cauſe ; tt will be im- 
voſſible to free this Aﬀertion , either from 
a Contradiction, or from an unworthy re- 
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fle&tion' upon rhe Excellency of the Divine 
Nature. For if God, as a Cauſe, was in 
time antecedent to. the World , then ir is a 
contradiEtion to fay, it was from Eternity. 
Tf it did flow from God, as an Emanative 
Effet, as the Beams from the Sun ; then 
this deſtroys the chieteſt Perfection of the 
Divine Nature, :v2z. its Liberty. 

And this ſeems one of the beſt: Arguments 
to' prove, That the World neither was, nor 
could be from Eternity, and it will be very 
hard, (ifonce we give our Adverſaries leave 
to ſuppoſe it.to be Erernal): by:any-other 
Argument to force *em out of their Opinion: 
For T1 do not fee ,:'that-itr would be:any ab- 
ſurdity to ſay - 'Fhat ſuppoſing the World 
to be Erernal,; there has been as:many Years 
as Days; thatiis, an equal] Infinite number 
of both, all Infinites being Equal:; -for In- 
haity can no moye- be exhantted'by: Years 
than Days ; if 'it could, then'it: wonld not 
be, what it 1s in its own nature, inexhauſti- 
ble : But thetruthis, fuch is the natare'of 
Infinite with refpe&to our Figite Capacity, 
that the one is'not'a Competent Judge of 
the other : and'when we entet into diſputes 
of this nature, iwe are often enrangled-with 
unanſ{werable:difficulties on both ſides. 

But the Atheiſt tells'us, That all rs vi- 
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ſible Univerſe, the Heavens, the Earth, and 
all Mankind at firſt were the lucky hits of 
blind Chance , which after almoſt infinite 
ſucceſsleſs Tryals gong before , did at laſt 
happen upon theſe admirable and excellent 
Structures , particularly thoſe of humane 
Bodies. But here we muſt know , that ac- 
cording to theſePrinciples, the ſame Chance, 
which firſt made us, muſt {till continue us. 
But then how comes it to paſs, that Chance 
15 ſo regular and conſtant in its Productions 
ſince?. That whereas it 1s above ten thou- 
ſand to one,. according to theſe Principles, 
but that Mankind long ere this, muſt have 
wholly ceaſed to have been, or elſe nothing 
but Monſters have been produced; inſtead 
hereof we ſee a very regular and orderly 
courſe of Nature generally obſerved ? 

This is, as if a Man ſhould be a thouſand 
years in caſting all ſizes upon ſix Dice, and 
then for a thouſand years after to throw no- 
thing elſe, if we could ſuppoſe a Mans Lite 
to laſt ſo long. Whoever can believe ſuch 
{trange things as theſe, ought never to 
blame any one for being over credulous. 

As for that other Argument, drawn from 
the conſent of Mankind, there are ſome 
who tell us, That thoſe natural! Impreſſions 
of God upon the minds of Men, upon —_ 

this 
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this univerſal conſent is founded, are mere 
imaginary things, and that there 15 no need 


of *em in our diſputes againſt Atheiſm, Bur 


theſe Men might do well to conſider whe- 
ther they do not too much oblige the Athe- 
iſts, and go too far towards the betraying 
the Cauſe of God, and Religion in the 
World, who willingly quit and give up that 
Argument which hath hitherto been mana- 
ged with ſuch good ſucceſs by the beſt and 
wiſeſt of Men in all Ages: willingly, I ſay, 
to give it up grarss :\ for I verily ry i 
can never be forc'd and wreſted out of the 
hand of a ChriſtianPhiloſopher, who rightly 
underſtands it. And why ſhould we grant 
any thing to an Atheiſt, which may tend 
to the advantage of his, or the prejudice of 
our own Cauſe ? unleſs he neceſſarily force 
it from us by dint of Argument ; always 
provided, that we readily acknowledge evi- 
dent Truth whereever we find it. 

Firſt, I conceive, there neither is nor can 
beany Argument in a true and proper ſenſe, 
4 priore, to prove the Being of God, that ta- 
ken from the Idea is not ſuch ; Bur it 1s an 
arguing from rhe effe&t to the Cauſe, only 
the effect ſeems a more immediate ane, and 
ſuch as bears a more particular reſemblance 
to the Cauſe. 

EK: That 
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That ſomewhat was from Eternity , 1s 
evidently demonſtrable ; for if once there 
was nothing, it was impoſhiþle for any thing 
ever to begin to be: Now this ſomething 
mult be either Matter or Spirit , a thinking 
or unthinking Being ; it cannot be an un- 
thinking Being , for then it would be im- 
poſſible, that there ſhould be any ſuch 
thing, as Knowledge or Cogitation in the 
World, which yer we are inwardly conſci- 
. ous to our ſelves of, For as Dr. Lock, Chap. 
10. Book 4. hath well obſerv*d ; It is as im- 
poſſible to conceive, that ever bare incogitative 
matter ſhould produce a thinking intelligent Be- 
#2, as that wothing of it ſelf ſhould produce 
AFFECT. | 

Now it muſt be either Man, that was the 
firſt Eternal Being,the Creator of all things, 
or ſome other Being. But rhough the Arhe- 
Hits are not the greateſt Wits in the World, 
vet we mult not think ?em ſuch very Athe- 
iſts neither, as to make mere Man to ſet up 
for a Sovereign Creator. Thus we have an 
Idea, or Conception of a Being infinitely 
more perfect than our ſelves, and therefore 
we were not theCaule of our ownExiftence: 
tor if we had, we ſhould then have given 
our ſelves thoſt Perfetions, which we find 
wanting in us, and conceive 1n another. 

my | Therefore 
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Therefore we owe our Exiſtence to , and 
dependance upon that Being without us, 

which enjoys all Perfe&tions. © 

But now the Queſtion is , Whether the 

Tdea be the Caule, or occaſion of this Ratio- 
cinarion , or the Ratiocination the Cauſe of 
the Idea. Some think, that theſe two,Rea- 
ſoning and the Idea ought not to be ſepara- 
ted, or contradiſtinguiſhyd in this diſpute : 
For the Idea is not ſuch an Engine, as of it 
ſelf will prove.the Being of God , without 
the Uſe and Exerciſe of r reaſoning thereu pon. 
So that the Idea doth not exclude , but in- 
clude the uſe of our Faculties ; nor is it any 
receding trom the Argument fo to do : Yet 
it ſeems more probable , that there is ſome- 
thing in Man, Co-eval with and connatural 
to his ver y Being, that dictates ſuch a thing, 
and dire&s our thoughts and reaſonings that 
way ; for 1t 15 not "probable, that Men 
ſhould, as it were, accident ally, and. yet ſo 
generally agree 1n one and l the ſame thing, 
without ſome inward {uggeit: 2005, and inti- 
mations at Jeaſt to emp Tow their Faculties 


upon ſuch an objeQt, « =, a SUPreme Being. 


So that though rs Iica be not fo full 


and perfect, bur that it may receive turther 


Additions of ſtrength and clcar nels S om Ra- 
tiocination ; yet this i5 no more a difparage> 
K 4 ment 


OO 
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ment to the Works of Nature, that they 
are ſometimes further perfetted by Study 
and Induſtry , than it is toa Man, that 
he was not born with all thoſe accom- 
pliſhments , which he hath afterwards ac- 
quired, 

Secondly, Next to a Sceptick, who grants 
no Principles at all , it is the greateſt diffi- 
culty to convince an Atheiſt , who aſſerts 
ſuch abſurd and unreaſonable ones, that he 
can ſcarce be urged with any greater , ſo 
that he will more eaſily evade the force of 
any Argument, if what we urge upon him, 
as an abſurdity, if he make it, as it were 
the very Foundation of his Diſcourſe. Only 
*tis obſervable, that ſuch Men are more uſu- 
ally prevaiPd upon by the Convictions of 
Conſcience, which is done, I conceive, by 
awakening thoſe natural impreſſions ofGod, 
and their obligations to him in their minds) 
than merely þy convincing their Under- 
ſtandings. | 

Thirdly, In the managing our thoughts 
upon this ſubject, we ought to conſider, not 
only what 1s 1n it ſelf poſſible, and perhaps 
may imply no contradiction, but what upon 
a full conſideration of things , and all their 
circumſtances, may be counted moſt reaſon- 
able, what is worthy of our rational Facul- 

| ries 
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ties to aſſert, and a prudent Perſon to be- 
lieve. 

So that after theſe inward impreflions 
made upon the minds of Men , and thoſe 
outward manifeſtations of himſelf by the 
Works of Creation and Providence, it per« 
haps would be difficult , even for the moſt 
Sceptical Perſon to aſſign, what further Ra- 
tional Evidence he could deſire for the Be- 
lief of a Deity. Nor does that variety of 
Opinions concerning the Nature of God in 
different Nations and among different Per- 
ſons, any whit leſſen the credibility of his 
Being, but rather confirms and ſtrengthens 
it. For this ſhows, that it was not the In- 
vention or Contrivance of any ſingle Nation 
at firſt, nor of more jointly afterwards ; for 
jf they had thus combin*d together, or bor- 
row'd one from another , in all probability 
they would have agreed better in their No- 
tions and Opinions concerning him : Nor 
was Religion any humane Invention to re- 
{train the Exorbitances of Mankind, becauſe 
there was Religion before any ſuch Offen- 
Ces, as a Learned Prelate of our own has 
well obſerved ; That Oppreſſion , though by 
Accident, grew rather from Religion, than Re- 
ligion from Oppreſſion ; tor betore the two 
Brothers, Caiz and Abel, had —_ 
thetr 
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their Sacrifice , there was no ſuch thing as 
Opprefſion. | 
There are ſome, who tell us, that the 
Being of God cannot be proved by any In- 
ternal Arguments, from any natural impreſ- 
ſions made upon the minds of Men, diQta- 
ting any ſuch thing ; others, that it cannot 
be proved by any external ones, drawn from 
the nature of the Univerſe, or any thing 
elſe without us. Now the Atheiſts make 
this advantage of theſe our unſcaſonable dit- 
ferences herein , That they bid us firſt An- 
{wer our own Arguments, which we bring 
againſt our ſelves : and if the Being of God 
cannot be proved either way , which ſome 
among our ſelves do with too much eager- 
ricls ſeverally aſſert ; then they think they 
have cain'd their point. For as for Divine 
Revelation, they do not much value that, 
as thinking it not ſo proper to be urged 
againft them, becauſe they believe nothing 
of the whole matter. What Cuperzs 1n Jus 
Arcana Atheiſm, ayes of Divine Revelati- 
on, that we are firſt convinc'd by it, That 
there isa God, and afterwards thereby en- 
abled to prove it by reaſon, Ithink, may 
be better apply*d , in ſome proportion, to 
theſe two ways of probation here made uſc 
of, thus; That from theſe natural umpreſ- 
. {ions 


ns 
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fions made upon'the minds of Men, we have 
the firſt grounds of our beliet of a God: and 
then this 1s further confirmed by thoſe Ex- 
ternal Arguments drawn trom Nature. 


=== Cue non proſunt ſingula, junta j avant. 


I ſhall here make ſome ſhort remarks up- 
on Capers his Opinion in this particular ; In 
the beginning of his Proem he tells us, with 
ſome kind of Formality and Oſtentation, 
That the only prejudice, that can be done 
to a good cauſe, is to endeavour to defend it 
by weak Arguments. That he had frequent 
opportunities of hearing Atheiſts (being 
bred up amongſt *em)diſcovering the weak- 
neſs of thoſe Arguments, which the 'Theifts 
brought againſt ?em. Hereupon he was 
forced to think upon ſome more effectual 
way of proving the Being of a God, than 
hitherto had been made uſe of , which 1s 
this, to deny all natural knowledge of God, 
and utterly to reject, at leaſt at firſt, all 
thoſe Arguments drawn from the light of 
nature, and to prove his Being by Divine 
Revelation. "This indeed is a very firm and 

{ure way of doing it, but I am afraid it will 
not be altogether ſo cogent, as to convince 


an Atheiſt : for ſuch an one will not believe 
| Moſes 
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Moſes his Hiſtory, neither the Creation, nor 
any Tradition relating to it. 

Now the whole force of his Argument 
will depend upon this ſlender hinge, viz. 
The faithful and uninterrupted conveyance 
of this Tradition to all ſucceeding Apes : 
But the preſent Learned Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, 7 that excellent Sermon of his againſt 
Atheiſm, Page 51. tells us, That it i much 
more likely, that the Belief” of God, is a No- 
tion, which was bred in the mind of Man, and 
born with him, than a Tradition, tranſmitted 
from hand to hand, through all Generations ; 
eſpecially if we conſider, how many rude and 

arbarous Nations there are, which conſent 
in the Opinion of a God, and yet have ſcarce 
any certain Tradition of any thing that was 
done amongſt *em, but two or three Ages before. 
If the Knowledge of God, ſays Capers, 
(Proem.p.penult.) was drawn from the Light 
of Nature, then it needed not to be proved, 
That there was a God;becauſe thus we ſup- 
pole it, and already believe it : But may 
not his own way of argving be retorted 
more juſtly upon himſelt ? When he tells 
us, p. 246. That, Poſtquam per Dei Revela- 
tionem edotti ſumns eſſe Deum, tum intelligi 
poſſe, &c. When by Divine Revelation we 


are taught there 15 a God, then we can find 
out 
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out natural Arguments to prove it. But 
when we are firſt taught and convinc*d by 
DivineRevelation, That there is a God, How 
do Arguments drawn from natural reaſon, 
afterwards prove it ? So that indeed theſe 
Arguments will be little more than Illuftra- 
tions, . or further Confirmations of a thing 
already believed, becauſe revealed. Burt 
then he ſays in the ſame place, Principia 
oſtendi deberent, ex quibus ts, qui nullam un- 
uam Numinis mentionem, vel ſuſpicionem 
wy ;ſſet, ſponte in Numinis, Nature Conditoris, 
agnitionem paulatim deduceretur. Some Prin- 
ciples muſt be ſhown, from whence he that 
never heard the leaſt mention, nor had the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of a Deity, might be drawn 
ty the knowledge of him. To this, I An- 
wer, 

. Firſt, That according to the Principles of 
thoſe Men, whom he now oppoſes, he can- 
not ordinarily ſuppoſe a Man, without ſome 
{ſuſpicion at ſeaſ of a Deity ; for this, ſay 
they, is born with lum, and he muſt not 
ſuppoſe his Adverſaries Afertion to be falſe, 
but prove it ſo. 

Secondly, Why may not that conviction 
of mind, which is the reſult of our Facul- 
ties rightly reaſoning hereupon, inferring 
the Exiſtence of a Supream Being, ger 

with 
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with that inward conſciouſneſs of our Ob- 
ligartons to um 2 Why may not theſe-'be 
Principles ſifcient to prove; i{o; far as isxe- 
quiſite for Nature to dot, 'Fhar there 1s a 
God, and that to one who had -not heard 
any other way that there was one? But he 
ſeems to lay a great ſtrefs'upon that of a 
Man's having, -or not havingheard the leaſt 
mention of a God before. But if he ſuppoſe 
a Man fo to have heard of a God, by Dis 
vine Revelation, as thereupon really to be- 
leve his Exiſtence, then thoſe natural Ar- 
guments brought to prove the fame, may 
further confirm him 1a his beliet-; but tho? 
he have heard mention made'of a-God, and 
yet not believe chat there is any ſuch thing, T 
do ndt underſtand; how 4iis bare hearing of 
him before, will any ways make thoſe rea 
ſons, drawn from Nature,the'miore effeftual 
to convince him. | 7 
Tf Men'oft late have too' frequently: rufr 
into Atheiſt, it was not any weaknels they 
found in that Argument drawn trom the 
Fivht of Nature to prove the Exiſtence of a 
God, (lo far as can in reaſvn be expected 
from 1t) that was the cauſe thereof ; but he 
ſeems to lay 'the fault there, 'where indeed 
he ought nor, and aſcribes it to the weak 
defence that ſome Men haye made of a good 
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Cauſe, only thereby to magnifie and uſher 
inhis own new Notion with more pomp, 
p. 247. He there grants, that Men general- 
[ 
t 


have ſome Notion, or Idea of God : but 
en, Nullus alins mods inveniri poteſt, quo 
mentes hominum- occupavit, quam quod ab ipſo 
Deo per Revelationem, wel Creationem (it 1#t= 
ſertus. Tt by Creation he means that naru- 
ral conſtitution of 'Soul, whereby, by the. 
very Laws or Creation, natural to ſuch a 
Being, this Notion of God was imprinted on 
it: then his Aﬀertion woutd be true, but 
then he would herein contradict himſelf, 
By Creation therefore he muſt thean only 
that Tradition of the Being of God, deri- 
ved down to all Mankind from the Creati- 
on : and then'we can eafily*afſign another 
way how this Idea might poſfeſs the Minds 
of Men, viz. that before mention'd natural 
Infcription. * In Chap. g.- Lb. 2, there his 
chief deſign is to prove, that the Being of 
God is not knowable by the Light of Na- 
ture. Now-T humbly ' conceive, that in 
that Dialogue; 'which he fFram'd berwixt 
Philalethes and M:ſalethes, tre did not equal 
quſtice to Truth, in ſtating the Queſtion 2s 
to make 'Philzlerhes, (whoſe Province it 
ought tohave been rather to defend than 
prove the Berzzg of God) the Opponent”; 
I whereas 
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whereas he ſhould in ſtritneſs, rather have 
been Reſpondent : for this advantage accru- 
ed to Miſalethes, by being on the Defenſive 
part, that meer Evaſions might ſerve inſtead 
of ſolid Anſwers. For it ſeems a more eaſie 
thing to defend an Errour, than to oppole a 
"Truth. 

Though I ſpeak not this as if Truth was 
not able, not only to defend it ſelf, but to 
convince its Adverſaries, provided that rea- 
ſon would do it. But I do not ſee, why we 
ſhould give that advantage to the Atheiſts, 
as to give *em leave to /zppoſe us at once, 
both out of our Reaſon and Religion too. 
Pp. 264. Cumwvers omnes ex natura petitas rati- 
ones, que pro utrique ſententia ns poſſunt, 
invalidas eſſe, &c. Seeing, he ſays, he has 
proved all the natural Reaſons brought ei- 
ther for, or againſt the Beizg of God, to be 
invalid, and the Atheiſt, he ſays, has no- 
thing elſe to relie on : then the moſt natural 
conſequence hereof will be, That theArheiſts 
muſt now hang in equilzbrio, and profeſs 
themſelves Scepticks ; and this is the utmoſt 
that he can pretend to have effeted upon 
*em, p. 265. Hetells us, That that Notion 
of a God, which ſo generally prevails in the 
World, muſt be derived = God him- 
ſelf ; for ſs conficta eſſe, &c. if it were feign- 


ed, 
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ed, then it would be neceſſary, that in eve- 
ry Nation there ſhould be ſome who firſt. 
invented it, and per{waded it upon others ; 
Quod, (p. 266.) ſane impoſſibile eſt, niſt ho- 
mines qui de Deo nihil unquam audiverunt, 4+ 
turali diſpoſitione ad illam opinionem maxime 
eſſent proclives ; where he grants, That if 
there be ſuch a natural Proclivity in the ” 
Minds of Men to believe a God, then his 
Argument fails : he therefore ſhould have 
bent his utmoſt force to diſprove this Natu- 
ral Diſpoſition, or Proclivity to believe a 
God ; but the Argument he there brings, 
will not do it. ?Tis only this, that Roch- 
fortius and ſome others relate , That there 
are ſome Nations in America, who cannot 
be perſwaded that there is a God, To this 
I Anſwer, 

Firſt, That it will proportionably prove 
againſt himſelf, and deſtroy the Univerſali- 
ty of his own Tradition, for it will follow 
hence, either that God had not taken care 
to make known this Original Tradition to 
all Nations, or that chey which were the 
firſt Founders of theſe Nations, had neg- 
lected to teach it to their Poſterity;or that in 
proceſs of time both Parents and Children 
were grown ſo rude and barbarous, as to 
iorget it : and indeed, according to this Hy- 
pothelis, 
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potheſis, it is a wonder that half of the Gez- 
7ile World long ere this,is not become mere 
Soldanians, without any knowledge of God, 
or any Principles of Morality ; nor can there 
be any good account given of thoſe Moral 
Principles of Honeſty, according to this 
Traditionary way, which were as general- 
ly believed among the Gez:zles, as the Be- 
ing of a God, and perhaps with a greater 
Uniformity. | 

Secondly, We do not ſay, that this No- 
tion of God 1s ſo implanted in the Minds of 
Men, or ſo connatural to our Faculties, but 
that by careleſneſs and Inadvertency , 'by 
Vice and Luxury, by habitual Wickedneſs 
and Debauchery it may be in a great mea- 
{ure obliterated. 

Others tell us, That the Being-of God is 
not to be proved either by any Original Tra- 
dition, or by any Natural Imprefſions made 
upon Men's Minds, but only by external 
Arguments drawn from the Nature of 
things, and from the Nature of Man; that 
is, from the conſideration of his Soul and 
Body, not ſuppoſing, or including any ſuch 
Natural Notices : 1do nor here go about to 
oppole any Arguments brought to ſizpport 
and defend the Cauſe of God and Religion 
in the World. V/aleazt quantum walere po- 

| ſant : 
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ſunt : Only when their Authors would mo- 
nopolize all the force of Argument to their 
own way of arguing, and abſolutely reject 
all che reſt ; this, I think, is to give our Ad- 
verſaries advantage over us, Thus that 1- 
genious Gentleman, Mr. Tyrrell, in his late 
Book, p. 197. tells us, That the knowledge of 
the Being of God is clearly, and without dijfi- 
culty, to be read, from the great Book of the 
Creation, without any aſſiſtance from natural 
Impreſſions ; and he cites Rom. 1. 19, 20. 
Becauſe that which is known of God, is manifeſt 
in them, for God hath fhewed it unto them ; for 
the inviſible things of him from the Creation of 
the World are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by 
the things, that are made, even his Eternal 
Power and Godhead, Where he lays, The A- 
poſtle appeals ro the common reaſon of 
Mankind, guided by things without us, for 
the proof of a Deity : But it doth not appear 
from hence, that he draws his Argument 
meerly from things without us; for rhe 
19th Verſe ſeems as clearly to relate to thoſe 
inward Impreſſions made upon our Minds, 
as the 2oth doth to the outward Creation. 
@areegy ov wnuis, IS Manitcit in rhem ; 
I know that Prepoſition ey, is tometimes 
render*d zzter ; but when the proper and 
natural {ignification of words may be kepr, 
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why ſhould we look for another ? For the 
znviſible things of him from the Creation.] 
By Creation here 1s neither meant the 
things created, nor the Att of Creation, but 
only it relates ro the time thereof. From 
the Creation] that 1s, ever ſince the Creati- 
on ; by which, ſays Dr. Hammond, it ap- 
pears, That there 15 no neceſſity of inter- 
preting God's minygm, his Doings, or 
Actions here, of the Works of Creation, 
(that is, /o/ely) but of all things, that from 
time to time, to this incluſively, have been 
done in theWorld by him ; and ſo it will be 
extended to all the Doctrines, and Miracles, 
and Actions of Chriſt, the whole buſineſs 
of the Goſpel. Nay, I may add, that even 
thoſe natural Impreſſions upon the Minds of 
Men, may be meant by God's amuga 
here mention'd. Even his Eternal Power 
ana Godhead; | Suaps © Feims. The 
firft may refer to his Omnipotence in Crea- 
ting the Material World. The other, 
S«o0ms , to the more Divine Conſtitution 
of Spiritual and IntelleCtual Beings. | 


CHAT 


Chap. V. 


CHAF. WV 


Of the State of Nature, that it is net- 
ther a State of Equality, nor a State 
of War. 


Shall here by way of IntroduCtion to 

I this Chapter, briefly take notice of what 
r. Hobbs tells us in Chap. 4. of his Levia- 
than, concerning Speech, and the particular 
uſes of it, viz. that it is for the acquiring of 
Arts, and the improvement of Knowledge, 
to convey to others that skill which we have 
attain*d to our ſelves, and to communicate 
to them our Counſels and Reſolutions, that 
ſo we may have the murual help and advice 
of one another: but now how can theſe Uſes 
be applyed to that croſs-grain'd ſtate of Na- 
ture, which he has deſcrib*d to be nothing 
but a State of Fraud and Violence? What 
place is there for Arts and Sciences ? What 
room for friendly counſel, and kind advice 
in a ſtate where all are Enemies to one ano- 
ther, where what counſel we give to others, 
ought rather in reaſon to be ſMpeAted, ſee- 
ing therein we deſign nothing but our own 
LS 2 advan. 
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advantage ? Why ſhould we deſire, or hope 
for the aſſiſtance of others, ſeeing there we 

_ delign nothing, but by force or fraud to 
\ſupplant all we deal with, and by degrees 
to draw %em into their own ruine ? Now 
Speech muit be ſuppos'd in the State of Na- 
ture ;- for withour it, he tells us, there could 
be no entering into Societies, no Compadts, 
no transferring of Rights per verba in pre- 

Eptt. 

In the fame Chapter alſo he tells us how 
neceſfary it is for thoſe,who aſpire to know- 
led ze, to be ſtrict i fixing the true ſenſe of 
Verds, and framing true Definitions, in ex- 
2mining thoſe of former Authors, and either 
to correct ?em when deficient, or to make 
new ones themſelves. Therefore, he ſays, 


I; in Geometry, which is the moſt accurate 
L Science, Men begin with {etling the figni- 
| fications of their words ; which ſetling of 

| i Significations, they cat! Definitions, and 
; place *em at the beginning of their work. 


Now it had been well, if Mr. Hobbs had 

; practis'd his own rule, and that, in one of 
Lil the moſt conſiderable Inſtances of his Mo- 
; | _ ral Philoſophy ; that is, if he had at firſt 
L | given us a perfect definition of that word ſo 
oft made uſe of in his Writings, Vatare, and 


L 


had fizgd the Significations of thoſe Expreſ- 
{10ns, 
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fions, Natarally, and by Nature : "Which he 
could not well have done without diſtin- 
guiſhing it into pure and primitive, and in- 
to corrupt and depraved Nature : Which he 
having no where done, it has occaſion*d a 
great deal of obſcurity and uncertainty in 
all his Diſcourſes relating thereunto ; which 
if he had done, in all probability it would 
have put an end to many of thoſe Contro- 
verſies, which were perhaps at firſt begun, 
and afterwards continued by the want of 
It, 

*Tis true, he has given us ſeveral Senſes 
and Acceptations of theſe words, but yer 
has been ſo far from ſetling and fixing their 
Significations, as he calls it, that he has ra- 
ther left them flill in greater uncertainty, 
eſpecially in thoſe other places, where they 
are mentioned ſingly, without any intima- 
tion at all, in what ſenſe they are to be ta- 
ken. In his Preface to his Book de C:ve, 
where *tis objected, that from his Principles 
it would follow, that Men are wicked by 
Nature. 'Fhis, he ſays, does not follow, 
for thoughMen by /Vatare,that is, from their 
firſt Birth, as they are meer ſenſible Creatures, 
&c. Here Nature muſt {fignihe Man, as he 
comes firſt into the Worid, with ref{pect 
meerly to his Animal Qualifications, which 

| LY he 
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he has in common with other Creatures, In 
the ſame Preface, foraſmuch as God over- 
rules all Rulers by Natare ; that is, by the 
dictates of Natural Reaſon : here Nature 
ſeems to refer rather to the higher, than the 
lower Facultics of the Soul, Chap. 1. Para- 
graph 2. if by Natare one Man ſhould love 
another ; that 1s,as Man; here/Vatare ſeems 
to refer to Man in his largeſt extent. The 
Law of Natare he thus defines, that it 1s 
the d:Ctate of Natural Reaſoz converſant a- 
bout thoſe things which are either to be 
done or omitted for the conſtant preſervati- 
on of our Lite and Members, as much as in 
us lies. Here he makes Nataral Rea{oz to 
truckle under that mean deſign of ſeli-pre- 
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q {ſervation inthe narrowelt ſenſe, as if right 
Ft . reaſon had no other or higher end and de- 
vj ſign, than that of a Man's private ſecurity 


here in this World. It would be tedious 
to reckon up all thoſe ſeveral Senſes, which 
in ſeveral places he gives to thoſe words, 
accordingly as may belt ſerve the purpoſe 
heis tnen about, Now in the midit of theſe 
various Significaticns, how muſt we inter- 
pret thoſe places, where he tells us, That 
the Diſpoſitions of Men are zaturally ſuch, 
that unleſs they be reſtrained through fear, 
every Man wall diſtruſt and dread cach 0- 
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ther: that Men by Nature are in ſuch a ſtate, 
wherein their Wills are their ſupreameſt 
Law,with reſpe& to heir Self-preſervation : 
How ſhall we know,whether by Nature here 
be meant the DiQares of right reaſon, trul 
ſo calPd,or only the irregular motions of Pa: 
ſion and ſenſitive Appetite. Bur I ſhall here 
leave Mr. Hobbs to the juſt ſeverity of his 
own cenſure, and a little examine Chap. 13, 
of his Leviathax,wherein he makes the State 
of Naturea State of Equality, and a State of 
War : Theſe are the two imaginary Poles, 
upon which his State of Nature moves. 

Firſt, He tells us, That Men are by Na- 
ture equal. 

x. As for ſtrength of Body, the weakeſt 
has ſtrength enough to kill the ftrongeſt;and 
to Kill 1s the greateſt thing, and they that 
can do the greateſt thing,are equal: quod erat 
demonſtrandum. The Confutation of ſome 
kind of errors may give occaſion to ſome- 
thing worth the Writer's Thoughts, or the 
Reader's Pains; but the confuting of ſuch 
infipid ſtuff, as this, cannot but be redious 
to both. By this way of arguing he might 
prove, that the meaneſt Creature in Na- 
ture 1s, or may be equal to Man : For did 
not a Fly once kill a Pope ? And may not a 


Spider poyſon an Emperor ? But then how 
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this ſhould become a Principle of Policy,any 
other way than as by conſidering this caſual 
Power, which the weakeſt Man, or mean» 
eſt Creature may have over us, thereby to 
incite our utmoſt care and circumfpection, 
and ro beget in us an inoffenſive behaviour 
towards all Men : how, I fay, this ſhould 
be an Argument to prove the natural equa- 
lity of all Men , as the Phrafe is us'd in Po- 
liticks, is hard to underſtand. 

Then as to the Faculties of the Mind, he 
lays, he finds a greater equality among 
Men, than that of ftrength of Body : for 
Prudence is nothing bat Experience, which equal 
time gives equally to all ; bur ſuppoſe that 
Men were equal, as to Prudence, which yet 
is evidently falſe ; yet there are other facul- 
ties or habits of the Mind,wherein one Man 
may excel another. Here it is not material 
to enquire, whether the Souls of Men were 
equal, as to their firſt Creation; we are now 
to con{ider *em in a more complex*d capa-. 
city, as join'd with fuch and ſuch Bodies, 
wherein we find as much variety in their ſe- 
veral abilities and inclinations now , as if 
they were really created unequal : but cer- 
tainly Prudence muſt he ſomething more 
than mere Experience : for Prudence 1s a fur - 
ther habit ſ{unpcr-induc'a upon the Faculty, 
whereby 
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whereby we are enabled to manage our af- 


al fairs, according to the Rules of Reaſon and 
" Equity ; thus Experience to Prudence is but 
an as undigeſted meat to the nour:{hment of 
x. the Body. Experience indeed may colle& 
- general Rules for the mannagement of the 
d affairs of Life: but then it is Prudence, 
a which by conſidering matters of faCt in all 
| their Circumſtances, by comparing them 


with the preſent ſtate of things, and the poſ- 
_ ſibilities of future contingencies , doth as it 
5 were digeſt experience into Jaudable nour- 
n iſhment : but if we did ſuppoſe Men equal 
/ in their natural , yet it will not thence fol- 
F low, that they are ſo in their Political capa- 
b city too. For ſince Men did not at firſt ſpring 
— out of the Earth like Muſhrooms, bur came 
into the World , by the ordinary methods 
1M of Generation, by way of Father and Son ; 
therefore there muſt needs be a ſubordina- 
tion and inferiority among %em , a depend- 
ance upen one another in reſpect of Cauſa- 
lity, and an Obligation in reſpect of Duty 
and Obedience. 

Nor, ſecondly , is the ſtate of Nature a 
ſtate of War ; if ay :wo menJays Mr. Hobbs, 
aefire the ſame thing , which nevertheleſs they 
cannot beth enjoy, they become Enemies, and tn 
ther way to their end endeavour to deſtroy or 
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ſabdue each other. It he ſpeak this in refe- 
rence to Dominion or Empire , that com- 
mon Miſtreſs courted by all , as he fays, 
in the ſtate of Nature; it may be juſtly que- 
ftion'd, whether ail do thus inordinately af- 
fect ſuperiority, and whether all find them- 
ſelves thus naturally enclin*d todeſtroy thoſe 
that ſeem to ſtand betwixr them and the 
Throne : or are there not ſome more mo- 
deftly vertuous, who out of conſciouſneſs of 
their own inabilities, and out of due reſpe&t 
to other Mens Merits above their own, who 
would quit their pretences to Empire, and 
willingly live 1n obedience to others ? Is it 
not inordinate Pride and Ambition, rather 
than the dictates of nature and right reaſon 
in thoſe, who thus unreaſonably aim at no- 
thing leſs than a Crown. 

Secondly, Theſe natural Uſurpers do not 
make uſe of the moſt proper means, 1n or- 
der to their own ſelf-preſervation. Here I 
would only apply Mr. H. his own way and 
method of reaſoning againlt the artempt of 
obtaining Soveraignty by Rebellion to the 
preſent Caſe, Pa. 73. Lev. *Tis manifeſt, 
ſays he, that though the event ſhould follow, yet 
becauſe it cannot reaſonably be expected, but ra= 
tner the contrary, and vecanſe vy gaining it [0, 
o:hers are taught to gain the ſame in like man- 
ner, 
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zer, the attempt thereof is againſt reaſon. Now 
doth not this equally hold good againſt the 
attempt , which theſe natural Uſurpers do 
propound to themſelves of an Univerſal Em- 
pire? would not the great hazard of any 
ones particular deſign {ſucceeding make the 
ation, in Mr. Hobbs his own account, very 
unreaſonable ? So that there is but little rea- 
ſon for Men to betake themſelves to that 
way of anticipation in this ſtate of nature, 
that is, fora Man to endeavour to Maſter 
all before him, ſo long , till he ſee no other 
Power great enough to endanger him : ſee-, 
ing, that very equality, which he ſuppoſes, 
ſhould more effeQtually perſwade *em to 
Peace, or ſome more Friendly way of com- 
poſing differences , rather than urge ?em to 
War ; ſeeing no ſingle Perſon can 1n reafon 
ever hope to attain to Empire, ſince he muſt 
always have ten thouſand as ſtrong and as 
cunning as himſelf , to oppole all his de- 
ſigns. Thus that equality which ſeems to 
give.him right, doth at the ſame time hin- 
der him from the aCtual procurement of it. 
He grants indeed, That this condition of War 
was never generally over all the World; yet he 
ſays , in many places they live ſo now : for the 
Savage people 1n many places of America (ex- 
cept the Government of ſmall Families, the 
Concord 
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Concord whereof aepends upon natural Luft) 


have no Government at all, &c. 

But how is Government (though of ſmall 
Families) conſiſtent with that ſtate of ab- 
ſolute independency, before deſcrib*d,where 
every one hath a right to every thing, and 
every Man an Enemy each to other ? So that 
this exception of particular Families doth 
indeed deſtroy his general Rule : bur then 
he interpoſes theſe two things. 

1. That theſe Families are ſmall. 

2. Their Concord depends upon natural 
Luſt. 

But firſt he grants, Lev. Pag. 105. that 
a great Family, if it be not part of a Common- 
wealth, as to rights of Soveratgnty, is a little 
Monarchy ; but he will not grant the ſame 
priviledge to a little Family, viz. axleſs it be 
of that power , as not to be ſubdued without the 
hazard of War : but the rights of govern- 
ing is that , wherein the nature and efſence 
of any Government doth conſiſt, and not in 
{trength and greatneſs ; now theſe propor- 
tionally are as much in a little Family, as in 
a great one ; and we may with the ſame 
reaſon ſay, that the Eſſence of a natural, as 
well as of a Political Body , doth confilt in 
{uch a proportion of ſtrength and greatneſs, 
below which a Man cannot truly be calPd a 
Man. 2. He 
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2. Heſays, that the Concord of theſe 
Famibes:depends upon natural Luſt, Sol cu- 
piditatum ſimilitudine, Lat. Tranſlation. But 
le: the Concord depend upon what it will, 
tis not material, the Government and Con- 
ſtitution of Families 4s not conſiſtent with 
ſuch a ſtate of nature as Mr Hobbs deſcribes ; 
and here he might as well ſay, Thar Baſtards 
are not Men ; (becauſe they are gotten for 
the gratification of unlawtul Luſt ; for the 
different grounds, or reaſons, or ends, Men 
may have in making a thing , do not alter 
the nature and eflence of it, when once 
made. "The Queſtion here is not , whether 
theFamulies be ſmall or great, or upon what 
their Concord doth depend ; but whether 
the notion and being of a Family , doth not 
deſtroy his ſuppos'd {tate of Nature, But 
how doth he prove, that the Concord of 
thoſe Families depends only on natural Luſt, 
as his Engliſh; for War ſeems the more ge- 
nuine reſult of Luſt, than Concord : or on 
ſimilitude of deſires, as his Latin Tranſlati- 
on renders it ? for this-he- makes the great 
Cauſe of competition and conteſt, when ſe- 
veral deſire, and are not able to enjoy the 
ſame thing. Thus {imilitude of deſires muſt 
be ſometimes the cauſe of War , ſometimes 
of Peace ; thus doth he at once, out of the 
ſame 
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{ſame Mouth,blow both hot and cold. What 
the meaning of the Author of the device 
was, when he made two Pitchers floating 
upon the Waters, with this Inſcription, S- 
collidimur , frangimur , I know not ; but it 
ſeems very applicable to Mr. Hobbs his me- 
thods of reaſoning, if they be confider*d 
ſingly, they may perhaps bear ſome plauſi- 
ble ſhew of Argument : but if they be com- 
pard with each other , they will often be 
found as inconſi{tent with themſelves, as 
they are ſingly inconſiſtent with the truth. 
But he tells us, that zz all rimes Kyngs and 
Princes, becaule of their Independency , are in 
continual Fealouſies , in a State and poſture of 
Gladiators. Here *tis obſervable, how cun- 
ningly he joins thoſe two words, State and 
Poſture, ſeeming thereby to inſinuate , that 
Men could not be in a poſture of Defence, 
unleſs they were in a ſtate of War: forKings 
to put themſelves into a condition to repel 
injuries, when violently offer*d, is no more, 
than what reaſon and Prudence dictates; but 
this doth not infer Mr. Hobb's his State of 
War, but rather the contrary, when we ſee 
ſome Kingdoms able, and yet not willing to 
oppreſs their Neighbours. That Men may 
awtully do ſometiting in the time of War, 
which 1s not lawtul to Go in the time of 
Peace, 
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Peace, is certainly true : but then we maſt 
not think, that rhe fame blaſt of the ſrum- 
pet that Proclain'd the War , did at the 
ſame time blow away all thoſe airy Notions 
of juſt and un; ;ult, which according to him, 
have no other being in Nature, but what 
they receiv?'d trom humane Compatts. fu- 
{tice and. Injuſtice, are none of the facz!tzes, 
either e the Body or Soul , tircy are qualities 
that relate to Min in Society , not tn Solitude, 
Further in this flate of Natare, rothing can be 
unjuſt, here Force and Fraud are two Cardinal 
Vertues: that the practice and external cx- 
erciſe of Juſtice, and many other moral Du- 
ties, C doth ſuppoſe a Society , or at leaſt a 

ſtate of Friendſhip, that ſo Men may have 
proper objects of thoſe reſpective V ertues, 
15 certainly true ; yet the reaſons of their ob- 
ligation are founded in the nature of each 
t1 ingle Man, and ſo may belong to a Man in 

Solitude, for the reaſons of ſuſtice and other 
Moral Vertn es, are not ultimately to be re- 
folv*d into that natural ſupport and advan- 
tage they bring to a Society and Common- 
wealth, and that they cannot, without great 
diſadvantage, be baniſhed our of it,bur into 
that Confor mity they bear to the Divine 
Nature, and to the partic! pation thereof in 
our ſelves : God indeed in the wile and be- 
M nion 
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nign diſpoſals of his Providence, has twiſted 
our duty and our intereſt together : Good- 
neſs and Vertue have a natural tendency to 
make us as perfectly happy, as *ris poſſible, 
even 1n our civil and political Capacities ;: 
but then they are not therefore only V ertues, 
becauſe profitable ro the publick , but upon 


lome other higher grounds and reaſons be- 


. ing Vertues, they thus alfo, as parts of God- 
lineſs, become profitable to all things ; having 
the promiſe of the Life that now is, and of that 
which ts to come. 

But why are Juſtice and Tnjuſtice quali- 
c:es that relate to Men only in Society, and 
not in Solitude ? ſeeing theſe may as well be 


ih a Man alone in the World, as fome of his 


Paſſions, which alſo neceſfarily relate to 
their proper objects. 

Mr. Hobbs ſome where approves of that 
definition, which the Schools give of Juſtice, 
conſtans  perpetua voluntas jus ſuum cutq; tri- 
buezndi, 10 that according to this, a Man 
may be juſt, if he have a real and ſincere de- 
lire to give every one his own , though he 
have not. where withal to do it. 'I'hus al- 
ſo why may not a Man be juſt and charita- 
ble, though: he want fit objects to exerciſe 
theſe Vertucs upon; for why ſhould the 
want of the object more deſtroy the nature 
of 
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of the Vertue, than the want of the ſubject 
matter, or material part, as in the former 
Caſe of the neceffitous juſt Man... _ 
There were ſome fatal Philoſophers of 
old, and ſome ſuch there are {till, who make 
good and evil, juſt and nnjuſl, mere factiti- 
ous things, So« not quos ; ſuch as depend 
only upon the free and arbitrary determina- 
tion of the Divine Will, bur then to make. 
*em to depend merely upon the pleaſure of 
the Civil Magiſtrate, this ſeems to be a pe- 
culiar flight , proper only to Mr. Hovbs, 
thus to make a God of his Leviathap : This 
Opinion of his doth either ſuppoſe no God 
at all, or ſuch an. one, as doth not much 
concern himſelf in the Government of the 
World, but, leaves all to his Vicegerent 
here befow ; obey the King, and yon can 
ſcarce, according to him, diſobey God. 
Some will ſcarce allow , that granting 
Mr. Hobbs his Principles, that his Concluft- 
ons do ever neceſſarily (or but ſeldom) fol- 
low, that is, that there is but little ſtrict 
and ſevere ratiocination in all his Writings : 
yet this, I think, we muſt grant, thaz his 
dangerous Errours in Government and Re- 
Iigion, are but neceſſary deductions from his 
falſe Principles firſt Iaid in humane Na- 
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That Man is naturally a ſociable Crea- 
ture, fit for Society,is granted by moſt, and 
not deny*'d by Mr. Hobbs himſelf, bur then 
he tells us, zhat Man 7s not born fit for it, tis 
he is fitted ror, ot by Nature , bat by Educa- 
tion: and the reaſon hereof 1s, becauſe he 
is not born at Years of diſcretion, not ar 
Age to Seal a Bond, and without this there 
i5 no entring into Compacts, or Civil So- 
ciety. But he tells us, Pa. 21. Lev. that 
Children are called reaſonable Creatures for the 
poſſibility apparent of having the uſe of reaſo; 
in time to come; and I know not, why we 
may nor by the ſame reaſon, grant Men to 
be borz ſociable Creatures, or fit for Society, 
for the like apparent poſſibility , rhough 
they were not actually enter*d into Cove- 
nants, for they are born with all thoſe dif- 
poſitions and aptitudes to Socicty , which 
they have for reaſon it ſelf : now that Man 
is thus really a SociableCreature,will appear 
borh from the nature and neceilities of 
Mankind. 1. From the nature of Man, 
for the very fundamental Laws of Nature 
ſuppoſe either a Socicty , or ſomething an- 
ſwerable to it, Quod tibs nor wis fieri , altert 
ze feceris; Do to others ,” as we deſire others 
{ould do tous, and we are generally as much 
oblig*d to the duties of Juſtice and Honeſty 
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to others, as of Prudence and Caution to 
our ſelves; and this neceſſarily ſuppoſes a 


Society , or ſomething like it , a itate of 


Friendſhip. 2. The neceflities of Mankind 
ſeem to argue us to be ſociable Creatures, 
ſich whole very ſubſiſtence neceſſarily re- 


quires the aid and aſliſtance of others,other- 


wiſe the very Birth of a Child would be 


the certain expoling of it to deſtruction. 


Mr. Hobbs will not grant any Laws of 
Nature truly ſo calPd , in the ſtate of Na- 


Fare ; they are only certain Theorems, or Max- 
ims, tending to Peace, rather than Laws, that 
bring us unaer azy obligatioa. But why do 
-not theſe Laws of Nature, which he grants 


to be diCtates of reaſon, lay as great an ob- 


ligation-upon us for Obedience, as thoſe in- 
ordinate Paſſions of Nature ? Eſpecially if 


we conſider, that obedience to theſe diftates 
of reaſon are more fit and proper means in 
order to ſelf-preſervation, than the proſecu- 
tion of thoſe mere rights of nature, as he 
calls them, violence and anticipation. And 
if we reflect upon matters of fact, and the 
ſeveral inſtances that Hiſtory furniſhes us 
withal, we ſhall find Examples of Mercy 
and Compaſſhon to others, of a generous 
condeſcention and lelt-denyal of our ſelves, 
and of an univerſal love and good will to 

M 3 Mankind, 
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Mankind, ſufficient to confute the fcandals 
caſt upon humane narure upon this account. 
Though it muſt alſo be granted, that there 
has been too many barbarous and inhumane 
actions committed , both by Heathens and 
Chriſtians too, but then thoſe aCtions were 


not approved by the more wiſe and ſober 


Perſons of thoſe very Nations that commit- 
ted *em. 2. They were univerſally Con- 


demn'd by the more civiliz*d part of the 


World. 3. They were ſo far from tending 
to their advantage , that they have many 
times prov?d the cauſe or occaſion of many 
and grievousCalamities brought upon them- 
ſelves and Nation by the juft Providence of 
God, 

Now Mr. HÞbbs his Principles m general 
ſeem-to be the ſuiting or fitting the vicious 
practiſes of Mankind to an Hypotheſis, 
thereby endeavouring to enact wickedneſs 
by a Law, and to prove the lawfulneſs of 
all poſſible violence and injuſtice , by the 
Magna Chartz of Self-preſervation. 'T his bad 
uſe has he made of the general viciouſnefs of 
Mens Lives , from thence to gather Princi- 
ples, which might, it poſſible , legitimate 
their actions, like Mach:avel, who from the 
{mall reſpect that Princes generally bore to 
Ceapgnes and Oaths, taught his Prince, rhat 
ce I there 
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there was no obligation lay upon him'from 
*em,but only to conſult his own intereſt and 
advantage by *em ; and whereas his Com- 


purgator admires the bad fortune of Machia- 


vel, to ſee one Man inherit in particulaf the 
Maſs of reproaches due to all Princes and 
Stateſmen in general, 'hemight have ceasd 
his wonder, if he had confider?d, that it 
was one thing to a&t wickedly, and another 


to teach Men that they might do ſo. Perſo- 


nal bad aCtions are but the failures of partt- 


cular Men, ſuch as they themſelves perhaps 
-may go about ſome ways to excuſe or exte- 
nvate, but not to juſtify : but now Machia- 
et his thus becoming an Advocate for Vice, 


is of more pernicious conſequence ; it em- 
boldens Sin , and endeavours to confound 


the notions of good and evil, for he rhat ſhall 
:break one of the leaſt Commandments, and teach 


en ſo, he ſhall be called the leaſt in the King- 


dom of Heaven. Tt 1s further pleaded tor 


Machiavel, that all is Documents he gives 
only to a Prince, for had he recommended 
this practice to a Son, or any elſe circum- 
{crib'd in a narrower compaſs, than a King- 
dom, he might have been more juitly Con- 
demn'd. Now this Apology, however 
weak agad inſufficient it is for Machiavel him- 
{lf, yet is Mr, Hobbs utterly uncapable of 
M 4 any 
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; any ſuch e -xculc, becauſe his bad Pr inciples 
are of a more univerſal influence, and reach 
not only to Prince, bur People too. 4 

I calPd Mr. Ho69, his aecs an Hy- 
potheſis, now if any be offended art the 
word, asa term of diminution, I ſhall here 


further do theſe two things. 1. Show, that ? 
it 18 only lo, and no more, being ſomcthing ; 
| that is rather ſuppos 'd than ſufficiently ? 
}t Pp: ov'd. I as; it is not a good Hypothe- Þ 


{is, as wa ntins thoſe conditions and quali- 
| {CAaFIONS, V which are requilite to any Hypo- 
| cheſts 1n general, much INOrC TT? one, ' ix 
as the nature of the {ubject requir*d his to 2? 
Be. I. It is an Hypothelis and no more, 
and I have very good Authority ſo to call it | 
from Mr. Hobbs his own words, 8 Ch.de |: 
Cive, Let ts return again, ſayes he , to the 2 
[fate of nature 424 £03 ſider Man as even now |! 
(br, 41:g Out of the Earth, and ſaddenly , like | 
Muſhromes. come to full watur ity, without all | 
4nd of Government to each other, Now this, | 
i conceive, the moſt proper and genuine in+ 
Cer pretation that can be pur upon | the place, 
to call it an Hypotheſis. For I would nor 
wilingly think, that Mr. Fobbs cid really 
believe 'e, Ear once upon a time Men itarted 
out of the Earth, like Mole-hills, Clpccia ly | 
" We conl! der, that he himſelf doth Satyrt- 
call Y 
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cally refle& upon ſuch a ſuppoſal, where 
he compares ſome kind of 7gnorant per- 


ſors to Children , that having no thoughts of 


Generation , are mae believe by the Women, 
that their Brothers and Siſters are not born, 
but found in the Garden : here we may ob- 
ſerve how little right reaſon there 1s in 
all Mr. Hobbs his Diſcourſes, that de- 
pend hereupon , for he himſelf tells us in 
his De Cive, 2 Ch. That right reaſon is that 
which concludes from true Principles, Now 
theſe true Principles in matters of Mo- 
rality and Policy, muſt be more than ſup- 
poſedly true ; indeed a certain kind of 
truth may be in favour granted to an Hy- 
potheſis of natural Philoſophy , if it ex- 
attly anſwer all the Phenomena of Nature, 
though it ſelf - do not anſwer the real 
truth; but this Indulgence cannot be 
granted to things of a moral or political 
CONCern. 

Neither Secondly is it a good Hypotheſis, 
as wanting thoſe qualifications which are 
requir*d to any Hypotheſis in general, which 
are theſe three. 1. An Hypotheſis muſt 
be poſſible, this 1s the leaft that it can pre- 
tend to , bur it mult not be only ſo accord- 
mg to the utmolt extent of poſſibility , but 
allo fairly poſſible according to the molt ca- 
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{y methods of our Conceptions , that is, 
probable, ſo contriv'd, that we might be 
thence perſwaded, that that was the way, 
that God and Nature made uſe of in that 


particular : that as the Epicarears ſay of the 


Univerſe, that though it was the reſult of 
blind chance, yet all things therein have 
happen'd as well, as if they had been the 
reſult of the greateſt wiſdom and contri- 


vance: thus an Hypotheſis, though perhaps 


it be not the real truth, yet it ſhould give 
as full and natural Solutions of things, as if 
indeed it were. 2. It muſt be felt-con- 
{iſteft, and not contain Principles of Selt- 
diflolution within it ſelf, for it is impoſſible, 
that that ſhould be agreeable to the wiſe 


and regular methods of Nature, and Provi- 


dence, which is not agreeable with it ſelf. 
3. An Hypotheſis ought to employ our Fa- 
culties in the ſearch of rfue and uſeful 
Knowledge, and alſo to promote real Piety 
inthe World, therefore we ought not to 
fancy to our ſelves ſich an Hypotheſis in 
Philofophy , as exeludes God out of the 
World, and ſiich an one as aſſerts a mere 
material Univerſe. Now here I might eafily 
ſhow, that this of Mr. Hob#s, 1s neither 
I. Poſſible, much lefs probable. 2. Not 
conſiſtent with it felf. 3. So far from pro- 
| | moting 
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moting ſound Knowledge and true Piety, 
that it is really deſtruttive of both. 

Whether ſuch a ſtate of Nature, as Mr. 
Hobbs deſcribes, be a proper and effectual 
means, in order to a Mans ſelt-preſervation, 
may be juftly queſtiowd , and indeed he 
himfetf ſeems not ro be of that Opinion, ſee- 
ing he makes his natutalStateſmen to get out 
of it as ſoon as they can, in order to the bet- 
tering of their condition ; yet this is certain, 
that he makes pfivate intereſt the great and 
ultimate end of all humiatie aEtions in gene- 
ral, and of Is Lee. iti patticular, as being 
that, wherein he thinks he has laid the beſt 
afid ſureſt fouridations of all humane happi- 
neſs : T ſhall therefore here, by way of Ap- 
pendix to this Chapter, ſpeak ſomething in 
general coricerning this great Principle of 
Selt-Preſervation. 

It is the natural folly of Mankind to run 
out of one extream of Vice and Errour into 
another ; thus perhaps the ignorant Zeal 
and blind Devotion of fome who attributed 
too little, might firft give occaſion to 0- 
thers to aſcribe too much to Self-preferva- 
fion ; however we muſt not deny it its duc 
regard , ſo far as Reaſon and Religion ad- 
mit , becaufe others have extended it fur- 
ther, than in cither if ought, T hall chicre- 
I | tore 
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fore freely grant, what the greateſt Patrons 
ofSelf-preſervation can with any juit ground 
or reaſon demand , and hereby I ſhall gain 
this double advantage. 1. It will hence ap- 
pear, that it is not out of any prejudice or 
heat of oppoſition , rhat I contradi&t any 
thing, even in that Opinion Ido oppoſe. 

2. Hereby I ſhall come to a truer ſtate- 
ing of rhe Queſtion, and ſo {hall be better 
able to defend it: for this diſadvantage 
there is even to Truth it ſelf, in the falfe 
ftating of a Queſtion, that we cither under- 
take to oppolc that in-an adverſary which is 
really true, and ſo irreſragable ; or elſe to 
defend ſomething that is falſe, and ſo not 
capable of being defended. 

To deny that which is true, 1s altogether 
needleſs, tor we need not fear any prejudice 
to a good Cauſe from truth elſewhere, be- 
cauſe all truths of this nature are conſiſtent 
with themſelves, and no ways contrary to 
each other, whereas the denyal of any thing 
that 15 true, tho? in an adverſary, may break 
that continuity of truth, and ſomie way or 
other weaken our own cauſe, I ſhall ad two 
or three general conſiderations relating hcre- 
unto. | 
I, That God has imprinted in Van a 
principle of ſelf preſervation 1s not only 

| true, 
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true, but very agreeable to the goodneſs of 
God, and very ſ{ubſervient for the carrying 
on the deſigns of Prudence and Piety in the 
world, for it would have reflected diſhonou- 
rably either upon the goodneſs or wiſdome 
of God, to have made ſuch an excellent 
creature as Man, and raken no care for his 
preſervation, fo far as it ſhould not be in 
the power of any one upon every {light occa- 
fion to throw away himſelf, and ſo deſtroy 
Gods peculiar Image ; or to have expos'd 
him toall the dangers, that either his own 
inadvertency or the malice of others might 
have brought upon him, without ſome in- 
nate inclinations of felf prefcrvation, and 
ſuitable principles of prudence to inable him 
thereunto. "Thus Religion it ſelf doth nor 
only permit, but command us to act with a 
due reſpect to thoſe two grand Principles of 
a Chriſtian Life, Prudence and Innocence, 
to be wiſe as Serpents, and innocent 4s 
Doves. 

Further, without this we had wanted 
that moſt exact and eaſy rule of Charity to 
others, Whatſoever you would that Men ſhould 
ao unto you, even fo ao you unto them, Where 
our love to our ſelves is made the rule and 
meaſure of our Charity to others. 

But, Mr. Hobbs makes ſelf preſervation 

without 
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without any reſpect to the lawtulneſs of the 
means, to he the firſt and great dictate of 
Reaſon and Nature, and charges Chriſtian- 
ity with folly, in that in ſome caſes it ſo 
little regards its own ſafety, but expoſes its 
profeſſors to Martyrdome for Religion's 
lake. 

If, ſays he, Chap. g2. we be command- 
ed by our lawful Prince, to ſay that we do 
not believe in Chriſt ; we muſt obey him, 
for words are but external things, and do 
no more expreſs the aſſent of the Speaker, 
than any other external aCtion : and there- 
fore a Chriſtian in ſuch things hath the ſame 
liberty, that the Prophet gave to Naamar 
the Syriax : 2 Kings 5. 18. 1z this thing the 
Lord pardon thy Servant, that whea my Maſter 
goeth into the Houſe of Rimmon , to worſhip 
there, and he leaneth on my hand , and I bow 
my ſelf in the houſe of Rimmon , the Lord par- 


don thy ſervant in this thing , and he "mp anto 
him , go in peace. Here Mr. Hobbs faith, 


that NVaaman believed the true God in his 
Heart, but by worſhiping would feem nor 
to believe, leaſt he ſhould offend his King. 
But here he ſuppoſes, but proves not, that 
Naaman here asks Pardon for what he de- 
ligwd to do for the time to come, whereas 
the words may be as well render*d fo, as to 
ſignity 
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ſignify his asking Pardon for the time paſt : 
but ſuppoſing , thar he here refers ro the 
time to come, yet this 1s not ſo much a de- 
nying of the true God , as if he had deny*d 
him with his Lips, as Mr. Hobbs would have 
it, for here he did not deny the true God at 
all, becauſe he declar*d before, that by this 
incurvation he did not deſign any adoration 
of the Idol, and this Declaration was as pub- 
lick as his action, viz. that henceforth he 
would worſhip no other , but the God of 
T/rael. Now Mr. Hobbs could not well ima- 
oine a Man to deny the true God with his 
Lips before a perſccuting Magiſtrate, and 
withal ſuppoſe him at the ſame time to de- 
Clare, as 1t was in Naamazs Cale , that he 
intended no ſuch thing , as he ſpoke by his 
words , for this in all probability would ra- 
ther incenſe the Prince, than any ways 
tend to his own preſervation. 2. "Though 
the love of God, and the love of our ſelves, 
rightly underſtood, are no ways oppoſite to 
one another, in as much as God requires no- 
thing of us, that is inconſiſtent with our 
real intereſt, yet we may truly and pro- 
perly affert, that God is to be lov*d for him- 
ſelf, for the Excellency and Amiableneſs of 
his own Nature, not bu: that we may, and 
generally do , love God too with reſ _ 
Us 
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his relative goodneſs towards us : thus Re- 
[:gion 1s ſuited , both to the moſt generous 
tempers. of ſome, and provides objects for 
the moſt heroick acts of vertue, and takes 
away all occaſion from thoſe, who would, 
upon tius occaſion, fix upon it the name of 
mercenary , and alſo on the other hand ir 
condeſcends to the more common and ordi- 
nary inclinations of Mankind , in ſuffering 
and encouraging them to act with reſpect 
to the recompenſe.of reward. 

But though the conſtitution- of humane 
nature be 1uch , that the con{iderations of 
Gods relative goodneſs to us do generally 
mingle themſelves with all our thoughts of 
God, and exerciſes of our love towards him ; 
I doubt not but we may , without any fan- 
taſtical abſtraction, ſo far diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt the mercies received , and the excel- 
lency of the Divine Nature, that we may 
even therein found a reaſon of our love of 
him. So that the loving of God for Ins own 
lake, though, T believe, it ſeldom occurs in 
practiſe, yet it ought not to be ſpoke againſt 
in Diſcourſe, provided firſt , that it be not 
made uſe of to lead men into unwarrantable 
extravagancies, either 1n opinion or pra- 
chic, Secondly, Provided , as Biſhop Tay- 
ter ſays, that what 1s a great perfection in 
ſome. 
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lome be not impos*d as a Law upon 
all. | | 
;. In extreme neceſlity , 1t 15 lawful for 
a Man to do, what otherwiſe he. ought not 
to do : here; I ſuppoſe, a Man brought to 
that exigency , that without timely and 
ſuitable ſupplies, he certainly periſheth ; 
by what means he is here brought into 
theſe circumſtances, I do not here conſider ; 
only I except this, 'Fhat he be not a Male- 
factor condemn'd, and now about to un- 
dergo the juſt and due Puniſhment of his 
Offence : but. then this necetſity muſt be 
for the neceſſary ſuſtentation of Lite, not 
tor the gratification of Humour or ſenſual 
Appetite ; we mult not think with. Mr. 
Hobbs, "i hat we:may, not only tor Preſer- 
vation but Delectation alſo, endeavour to 
deſtroy others. He allo tells us, "That in 
the State of Nature there 1s nothing fur- 
ther required to:make a thing lawful, bur 
its being neceflary to our Preſervation ; and 
nothing required to make it necefiary, bur 
a ſtrong opinion that 1t 15 ſo; fo that, ac- 
cording to him, confidenee of Behet, and 
ſtrength of Fancy may alter the nature of 
things, and make *em lawtul or unlawtul 
accordingly ; ſo that, according to him, 
we then principally, if nor only offend: 
N 4Gainſt 
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againſt the Laws of Nature, when we pre- 
tend ſomething neceſlarily to tend to our 
Preſervation, which indeed either doth not, 
or what we do not confidently enough be- 
lieve to do fo. Further, 

This neceſſity muſt be real, not 1imagina- 
ry ; urgent and inevitable, not ſuch as may 
be ſupply*d or prevented by our own En- 
deavours. We muſt not pretend Neceſſi- 
ty, when indeed we only indulge our own 
Lazineſs, and neglect the uſe of thoſe 
means, whereby we might poſſibly remove, 
what we now ſuppoſe : in theſe circum- 
ſtances a Man may lawfully make uſe of 
thoſe means , which neceſſarily tend to his 
Preſervation, and no further. Thus 1n cafe 
of extreme Hunger, he may take ſo much 
of other Mens Goods, as are neceſlary to 
preſerve his Life, without incurring the 
Guilt of Theft; and the Reaſon hereof 
15, not merely becauſe the Owner, in ſuch | 
a caſe, is bound to give as much as is ſuffi- 
cient for that purpoſe ; for in many caſes 
others may be bound to do, what we have 
no power to force in caſe of denyal. Nor, 
ſecondly, becauſe at the firſt Diviſion of 
things, the Dividers excepted this caſe of 
extreme Neceſlity ; wherein they did not 
deſign the Right of Dominion and Property 
to 
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to be ſo ſtrit and ſevere, but that, in this 
' caſe, the Jus primevam ſhould return, = 
not, *' But, fir/t, it ſeems not {ſo reaſonable to 
be- 3 believe, that there ever was that Uſaus com- 
' aunis of all things, as Grotzizs alerts, and 


ina- conſequently no ſuch Diviſion, wherein he 
nay :; ſuppoſes all Property to be founded. | 
En- * Secondly, Suppoſe the Dividers,cither thrs 
efſi- careleſſneſs or inadvertercy had left rhis as 
wn : a Caſis omiſſzs, without making any Provi- 
ole *' fion about it; and it doth not any ways evi- 
ve, .,  dently appear,that they ever made any ſuch ; 
Im- ': or if thro? perverſeneſs and 11] nature they 
> of had determifn'd it otherwiſe , yet the thing 
his ; would ſtill have been; as now we appre- 
aſe } hend it: ſo that it is more than probable; 
uch ' that both Property and that lawful Power 
7to « that a Man hath, to relieve himſelf in ex- 
the * treme neceſſity, doth depend upon ſome 
eof : antecedent Reaſon, and ſome higher Prin- 
uch . * * ciple, than thar barely ſuppos'd Agreement 
ff ' of the firſt Dividers: | "=p 
ſes | 3: The Reaſonableneſs of laying down 
VE our Lives for the ſqke of Religion, will ap= 
an, 1 pear from the unreaſonableneſs of the con- 
of | trary Aﬀertion, which muſt ſuppoſe one of 
of } theſe rhreethings; either that God has not 
not } Authority to command his Creatures ſuch 
rty |; inſtances of Obedience; or not Goodneſs 
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enough to reward *em, tor what he thus en- 
joyns ; or that we have not ſufficient evi- 
dence, that his Will and Pleaſure is, that in 
ſome caſes he requires it : to deny the two 
former, 1s to deny the Dictates of natural 
Reaſon ; to aſſert the third, is to deny the 
plain Words and Commands of God in 
Scripture, 

And further, if we conſider what it is, 
that we are commanded to part with, only 
the ſhort and tranſitory ſatisfactions of a 
frail Life, which at beſt we cannot enjoy 
long, and which may be otherwiſe ſo load- 
ed with Miſcries, that the very continu- 
ance of it may be the greateſt Puniſhment. 
Beſides, *tis probable , the Martyrs, not- 
withſtanding the greatneſs of their 'Tor- 
ments, being as great as either the Wit or 
Malice of their Enemies could invent, yet 
that they did not feel ſo much pain, as mere 
ſenſual Men might imagine, if we conſt - 
der the intenſeneſs of their Thoughts, then 
ſet on the Joys above, and allo the more 
plentiful effuſions. of the Divine Grace, 
ſtrengthening and aſſiſting them ; ſo that 
they ſeemed rather pleaſantly to enjoy, 
than painfully to undergo rhe flames. 


CHAP. 


Chap. VI. 


CHAP. VE 


Religion the beſt Foundation of Civil 
Government. With an Examinati-. 
on of ſome of Machiavel's Opinions 


relating hereunto. 


F F we conſider the Nature of Religion in 
eneral :- how that 1t 1s that Order and 
Ccallitution of things in the World, where- 
by all rational Agents, either do, or at leaſt 


are bound to act in obſervation of thoſe 


mutual Reſpects they bear to God, them- 
ſelves and others ; how that it 1s that great 
inſtrument of Providence in the World, 
for the management of the moſt conſidera- 
ble Aﬀairs thereof. And what ſome Philo- 
ſophers have aſſerted of the Soul of the 
Univerſe, may be very well applyed to Re- 
lIigion in reſpect of the rational World, that 
it ties each part to it {elf and to one ano- 
ther, and diſpoſes of every thing for the 
Good and Advantage of the whole, and of 
every part. This conſider*d, it is impoſſt- 


ble, but that Religion ſhould have a very 
N 3 


good 
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good and benign influence upon all publick 
Socicties, theſe being the moſt conſiderable 
Bodies of the Univerſe. 
And this the very Enemies of Religion 
acknowledge in their moſt malicious ſcan- 
dals and reproaches , that are caſt upon it, 
viz, when they tell us, That Religion is 
nothing but a meer politick Device and 
Contrivance of Princes, by which they 
might better govern their Subjects, and 
awe them into obedience : but this, as moſt 
Errours are, 1s founded in a certain 'T ruth ; 
and though it be a falſe ſcandal caſt upon 
Religion, yet it ſuppoſes this undeniable 
Verity, That Religion is not only conſiftent 
with, but alſo highly promotive of the 
Ends of Government. Now the confiſten- 
cy of Religion with Government in general 
will appear, from theſe following Confide- 
rations, 
_*'x.Religion in thetrueand ſincere Exercife 
of it, is the only Means appointed by God 
for the attaining of eternal Happinefs ; now 
one great end of God's inſtituting a Govern- 
ment in the World, was to put Men into a 
better capacity of performing their Duty 
towards God, themſelves and others. 
Theſe things being firſt granted (which 
I think alfo are ſufficiently plain and = 
| 28 ent 
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dent in themſelves) it is jmpoſſible, that 
Religion ſhould be inconſiſtent with, or de- 
firu&ive of Government ; ſeeing theſe two 
are made joint means 1n order to one com- 
mon end of humane Happineſs. Thus God 
ſent us into the World, that by Holineſs 
we ſhould arrive at Happineſs ;. and he has 
appointed a Government over us, that un- 
der it we ſhould lead quiet and peaceable 
Lives in all Godlineſs and Honeſty : there- 
fore theſe two, Religion and Government, 
are certainly conſiſtent with each other ; 0- 
therwiſe it would charge God with Folly 
and Imprudence,by deſigning to bring about 
an end by inconſiſtent means. 

2. Though Government in general, be. 
ſubordinate to Religion, in reference ro the 
ultimate End, eternal Happineſs ; yet the 
Church (and the Afﬀairs of Religion) in 
reference to its private Power and Authori- 
ty, is ſubordinate, in a great meaſure, to 
the State. Thus we ſay, that the Church 
is in- the State, and not the State in the 
Church. But now this is not an eſlfential, 
but only an accidental Subordination ; that 
is, ſuch an one, as depends upon Divine, 
poſitive Inſtirution : for if God had ſo plea- 
{cd, he might have made the State inferiour 
to the Church in all things, as he hath made 
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the Church ſubje& to the State in moſt. 
Now if we may venture to give a Reaſon 
of the Divine Inſtitution, it "may leem to 
be this; Thar God ſeeing how much it was 
for the Intereſt of the State, to provide for 
and ſecure the Aﬀairs of Religion, hath 


therefore ſubje&ed the Church in moſt 


things (always excepting thoſe ſpiritual 
Priviledges and Peculiarities. belonging ro 
the Church, which I always ſuppoſe fa- 
cred and inviolable) to the Power of the 
civil Government ; for it is not probable, 
that God would thus have committed his 
Church (to which he always bore ſuch a 
tender regard) to the care and charge of 
the State, If it were as our Adverſaries ſup- 
poſe, ſo much for the Intereſt of the State, 
to violate the Laws of the Church and of 
Religion. 

But now particularly , Religion lays the 
beſt foundation of Government, theſe four 
Ways. 


I. By aflerting the Original of Civil 
Fwwer to be truly Divine. 

. By ſhewing the Religious Obligation 
of : an Oath, and founding Obcdience nei- 
ther in Fear, nor Intcreſt, but in Conlci- 
£nce. 


3. By 
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2. By correcting and confuting all thoſe 
falſe Opinions and Principles, which are ſo 
: deſtructive of all humane Societies and civil 
Z Obcdience. - | 
4. By removing all thoſe Luſts and Paſ- 

ſions out of the Minds of Men , which are 
_ the great Incendiaries of the World, and 
Fomenters of War and Diſcord. 
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r. Religion does the beſt ſecure Govern- 
' ment, by aſſerting the Original of civil 
Power to be truly Divine. HereT ſhall not 
: reſtrain my Aſertion to Monarchy only,but 
extend it alſo to all regular and well-ſettled 
Governments. Though I think, that Monar- 
chy has a great advantage in its Plea, for a 
more particular Divine Inſtitution, {ſo far as 
Example and primitive Practice can give 
' any right thereto; nor do I here aſlert, 
! Thatall Monarchies, in their original Con- 
/ ſtitution, were abſolute ; or however there 

was no neceſſity that they ſhould be ſo. 

Some indeed ſay, That whatever Reſtricti- 

ons or Limitations have been ſince introdu- 

ced into ſome Governments, yet from the 

beginning it was not fo ; theſe were the 
|; Encroachments of after Ages, and the Peo- 
ples uſurping upon the Prerogative ; or elſe 
xe Grants and Conceſſions of good-natur'd 
Princes, 
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Princes. But this, I think, 1s rather barel 
aſſerted , than poſitively proved : yet will 
it not follow hence, that the People are the 
original Proprietors of all civil Power. 
What our Saviour ſaid to Pz/ate, Joh.19.11. 
Thoz could'ſt have no power over me, except it 
were giver thee from above; the ſame we 
may fay of the People, that ſuppoſe ( but 
not granting ) that they had ſuch a Power, 
as ſome imagine, yet they could not have 
it of themſelves ; they nwſit either medi- 
ately or immediately derive it from God: fo 
that, they giving this Power to the King, 
the Power will be {till truly Divine, though 
it be convey*d through the People, as thro? 
2 Conduit. But then to what purpoſe 
ſhould we ſuppoſe ſuch a needleſs circuit in 
the proceedings of Divine Providence : Why 
might not God give it more immediately 
himfelr, ſeeing this is, as eaſily conceivable, 
attended with fewer Inconveniencies, and 
more promotive of the Ends of Govern- 
ment than the other ? Thus Mr. Hobbs no 
lefs falfly, than impiouſly tells us, That God 
created Man in ſuch an ill-condition'd State of 
Natare ;, aot that he deſignd him to continue 
in it, but that he might mend himſelf by his 
own Prudence, by getting out of it, as ſoon as 
he could, And Grotias ſeems to be much 
| what 
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what of the ſame Opinion, in his Book 4e 
Jare belli & pacis, where, among his many 
perplex*d methods of arguing upon this ſub- 
ject ; yet this he ſeems poſitively to aſſert, 
That civil Power had its Original from the 
Conſent of the People, not taking the leaſt 
notice of any higher principle : bur yet he 
dire&ly contradits himſclf herein, in his 
Epiſtle Dedicatory, to Lewis the X11Ith. 
King of France, (whether only in Com- 
pliment or no, I know not) where he 
tells him, Quam glorioſum hoc, &c. ut fi 
quando te Deus ad ſuum Regnum wocaverit, 
audatter poſſis dicere, hunc ego a te gladium 
pro juſtitie tatela accepi, hunc ego tibi nullius 
remere fuſt ſanguinis reum, purum inſontemg; 
reddo, Here he ſays that Lewis the XI Ith. 
received the {word of Juſtice from God, 
which 1f he did, it was more than ever any 
other King, according to his Principles, did 
before, p. 80. de jure belli ; Notandum eſt pri- 
270 homines nonDei precepto ſed ſponte adduttos, 
experimento infirmitatis familiarum ſegregum, 
adverſus violentiam in focietatens civilem cotiſ- 
fe, unde ortum habet civilis poteſt as quam ideo 
humanam crdinationem Petrus vocat, quanquam 
& alivi divina Ordinatio wvocatur, quia homi- 
num ſalubre inſtitutum Dems probavit, Deus 
autem humanam legem probans cenſetur protare 
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ut hamanam & hamano more : where we ſee, 
that God was no farther concern'd in the 
conſtituting this civil, Power , but only by 
way of approbation of what Man had 
done before: But here firſt, he ſuppoſes, 
it would be hard for him to prove, That 


" Mean liv'd :at firſt in ſeparate Families, 


without any common Power over them. 
But, 2. ſuppoſe they did ; the ſenſe and 
experience of the Inconveniences that at- 
tended this way of living might be a mo- 
tive or occaſion. of Mens looking out for 
help : but I do not ſee, how they are thus 
any more the radical Cauſe of Civil Power, 
than the Patient is the Cauſe of his own 
Cure,or of the Phyſician's Skill,only becauſe 
he apply*d himſelf to him. 7 
Nor is it here deny*d, but that the Peo- 
ple may, in ſome caſes determine the Per- 
ſon, as in EleCtive Kingdoms. And further, 
ſuppoſe a mixt company of Men, ſuch as 
are neither Parents of Children, nor Ma- 
ſters of Families ; ſuch as have no relation 
or dependance upon one another ; ſuppoſe 
theſe by chance caſt upon an uninhabited 
Coaſt, they may frame themſelves into any 
particular Form of Government ; ſuch as 
they may reaſonably believe to be moſt a- 
2recable to their Circumſtances, and moſt 
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{ubſervient to the great Ends of all Govern- 
ment, viz, Peace and Piety. | 

But yet notwithſtanding the Power, in 
this caſe, 15 not originally from the People, 
but, as the Learned and Judicious Dr. 
Donne has determined the Caſe, God by 4 
ſecret Compatt made with Mankind, in Na- 
ture aoth infuſe the Power, as the Soul, into 
the Body Politick ( as well as Natural ) thus 
duly prepar®d, and as it were preſented to God 
for that purpoſe, by a prudent and regular Ele- 
tion and Determination : they who would 
ſee this further explain'd and confirm®d, 
may conſult Dr. Dozne's Pſeudo-Martyrs, 
Cap. 6. | 

That which ſeems moſt liable to Excepti- 
on in this Account is, that ſecret Compact 
which God is here ſuppos'd ro make witl: 
Mankind, ec. fo that Learned Man 1s plea- 
ſed to call it; but I am not very ſollicitous 
either about the name, or the particular 
way and mode of conveying this Power, 
only to make the thing appear the more 
reaſonable. We may conſider, that it would 
be very hard, if at all poſſible, for thoſe, 
who derive this Power merely from the 
conſent of the People, either to ſecure the 
Government at preſent, or the Succeſſion 
afterwards upon theſe Principles. For fince, 
according 
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according to them, Men are by Nature 
born free, and conſequently it may be que- 
ftioned, how far the Act of the Father, in 
this cafe, will oblige his Poſtericy : Why 
may not the Children plead, that they 
have as good right to vote and conſent for 
themſelves now, as their Fathers 'had be- 
fore; and this would ſoon prove the utter 
Ruine of all Government. 

But now ſince the Obligation that lies up- 
on us, 1s from an higher Principle ; this, if 
any thing, will keep Men in their due O- 
bedience ; and this, I conceive, is very a- 
oreeable to the DoCtrine laid down 1n Bi- 
ſhop OveralPs Convocation-Book. 

Here *tis further obſervable, That the Pa- 
trons of that Opinion, which founds Power 
originally in the People, are like thoſe of 
the Church of Rowe, in their Diſputes a- 
bout Infallibility, Thoſe we have here to 
deal with, are ſure, that the Original of 
Power 1s in the People, only they know 
aot where to fix and where to find it ; whe- 
ther in the Body of the People, collectively 
taken, or only in the Heads and Maſters of 
Families ; or in the Men only, in contra- 
diction to Women and Children, or in each 
particular Man fingly, as Mr. Hobbs aſſerts : 
tor he doth not ſuppoſe, that when the 
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People make a Migiſtrate, that they confer 
any Power upon him, which he had not 
before in his private Capacity ; only they 
covenant, that they will not uſe their Power 
in oppoſition to his, but let him alone to 
rule without a Rival. Now the great in- 
certainty theſe Men are in, both in reſpe& 
of Infallibility, and the firſt and immedi- 
ate SubjeCt of this Power, is a great pre- 
ſumption at leaſt, that there 15 no ſuch as 
either, in that way and manner wherein 
they aſſert them : thus, I conceive, this way 
of ſtating the Queſtion gives both to God, 
the King, and the People, what 1s of right 
their due; and if the People ſhould chal- 
lenge more than what 1s here given them, 
T think it would be to their diſadvantage. 
As for thoſe other three Particulars before- 
mentioned, I ſhall refer the Reader to thoſe 
reſpeQive Authors who treat of ?em. Bur 
though civil Power be originally from God, 
yet is it not founded in Grace, which Opini- 
on, as it 1s now commonly ſtated, is but 
the novel Invention of ſome brain-ſick Peo- 
ple of latter days, founded upon the miuſta- 
ken ſence of ſome Prophecies of the 0Jd 
Teſtament, and upon ſome forc'd Interpre- 
tatious of ſome Texts of the New ; and it 
has been further promoted by the —_— 
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Pride nnd Folly of thoſe that entertain it ; 
firſt, by fanſying themſelves Saints, and 
then falſly applying all thoſe Honours and 


Priviledges to themſelves, which they think 


are any where applyed to Saints in Scri- 
pture, 1 Cor. 6. 2. Kyow ye not that the 
Saints ſhall judge the world ; hence they falſ- 
ly conclude, That thoſe Kings who have 
not a juſt right or title to a Crown in Hea- 
ven, ought to lay no claim to one on Earth, 
and therefore thole wicked of the World 
are to be rooted out, only to make room for 
their Saintſhips. But for the better under- 
ſtanding of that place, we muſt know, That 
Saints in Scripture frequently ſignifie no 
more, than the called and faithful ; ſuch as 
from Judaiſm or Heatheniſm were conver- 
ted to the Chriſtian Religion. Thus kzow ye 
ot that the Saints ſhall judge the world ? that 
is, Know ye not, that the:'World ſhall be- 
come Chriſtian, and that it ſhall be go- 
verned by Chriſtian Magiſtrates : and why 
{hould you deem. your ſelves unfit to exer- 
ciſc that Judgment now in a more private 
manner among your ſelves, without going 
to Heathen Tribunals, which Chriſtians 
{hall *ere long do, in a more publick and 
folemn manner upon all, 
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If Dominion was ſo tounded in Grace, 
that all C5ritian Kings. were truly Pious 
and Religious, then would there be no 
publick Wrongs, or Injuries committed 
in the Chr:it:az World ; but this isa thing 
rather to be withed, than ever rationally 
hoped for : Belides, God in the Juſt »nd 
Wiſe Methods of his Providence ſometimes 
makes uſe of wicked Princes, as Inſtruments 
of his Juſtice, to puni{i the fins of others ; 
which could nor bc done, 1t all Kings were 
truly Religious:Neirher doth God make?em 
wicked, that ſo he may thus make uſe of 
*em, as Initruments of his Providence, but 
finds *em 1o ; neirher doth this any ways 
lefſen the fin in them, becauie God makes 
uſe of it for other Purpoſes, than they ever 
intended, their wicked and malicious de- 
Ggns of Injury and Opprefiion being here- 
by nothing abated : And indeed that Opi- 
mon is ſo deitruttive of all publick and pri- 
vate Properties, that it would ſoon diflolve 
all civil Societies, which our Saviour, both 
by his Precept and Example made his 
conftant buſineſs to uphold : And if any in 
the Worit could ever lay clim to Domini- 
on upon rhis account, certainly he might 
have done it, and yet we tind he always 
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decizn'd tle taking of any ich thing upon 
FTE. 

i ihall here now briefly examune that O- 
pinion of Meabrevil, which tells us, That a 
Ponce caght indeed t9 appear Religious, 
biz chat girece 5s 30 necellity of Is being 
Is 12 ruth and reality. Here the Queition 1s 
not, Wieiher a Frince that doth not att out 
O1Iue Cir iis - Py mnciples, for the Glory of 
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Poop! i, DIOV «ded 7 hw his Ations, though 
Fae ins deficient as to the principal, yet 
chat  chey | be zocd and lawful as tothe mat- 
t&r. But Macheavil means not thus much 
by its fceming Picty, but only a mcer pre- 
tzace of "Reign on, tilla fair opportunity of- 
For iT 1:3, and then thereupon to violate all 
char before fc counted ſacred, viz, r0 
break Qatis, and all rhe Laws 'of Tuftice 
22d Honaur, where 1s private Intercit, or 
pubnick reaſon of State prompts him there- 
BO & Bri RErE We ay conſider, that the 
Ack Fant2gfcs That attend real Piety, and un- 
razpnctd Region, what they are, they are 

co:utant and perpetual, but thoſe that are 
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the reſulr of Hypocrifie and Perfidiouſneſls, 
they are but for one turn ; we can hardly 
again deceive thoſe whom we have once 
impos'd upon ; ſo that this Counterfeit of 


| Religion will not conſiſt long with his Re- 


putation of Piery, his own People at home, 
and other Princes abroad, are uſually quick- 
ſighted enough to eſpie the faults of their 
Governours, and of thoſe they have to deal 


_ withal; and Hypocrifie, when ?*tis once dil- 


cover'd, is the moft contemptible thing in 
the World. 

Bur indeed it 1s neither the Honour nor 
Intereft of a Prince to be Irreligious. 

Firft, Tt is not the Honour of any Man 
to be Wicked. 

And Princes do not ceaſetobe Men when 
they take upon *em the Soveraign, bur ſtill 


remain under all rheſe Obligations that God 


and Nature had before laid upon?em. Now 
that Wickednels 1s in it ſelf diſhonourable, 
will appear upon theſe ſeveral Accounts. 

1. Though ſome Men may arrive at that 
height of Wickedneſs as to glory in their 
ſhame; yet, thanks be to God, they are 
bur few in reſpe&t of that greater and bet- 
ter number of Men, which both pity the 
Perſons, and deteft the Follies of fuch poor 
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deluded People : For we never yer heard of 
a Kingdom, a Commonwealth of Arheiſts, 
Providerice having ſo order'd the ' affairs 
of the World, that the open and general 
Profeſſion of Wickedneſs ſhould be incon- 
ſiſtent with all Humane Conſtitutions. 

And here we might further appeal to the 
experience of Wicked Men themſelves, 
whether they ſins were notalways the moſt 
pleaſant, when they were molt private : For 
there is ſomething of a ſecret ſhame in fin, 
and ſomething of an awful Veneration ow- 
ing to Vertuous and Religious Men; ſo that 
if Wicked Men at any time boaſt of their 
Wickednefs, 'it is commonly before ſuch 
who are as bad and extravagant as them- 
ſelves. 

2, Wicked Men may ſometimes glory in 
their fins, not that they take any ſach real 
pleaſure therein, but that they may thus 
invite others to mention their Enormiuties, 
and ſo are glad to hear that they have Com- 
panions in their Vicious Follies, and others 
as bad as themſelves. 

3. Wicked Men themſelves do not ſeem 
be incarneſt, when they pride themſelves 
in their Wickedneſs, for when they would 
eftectually reproach a Man, they a up: 
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braid him, not with his Vertues, but with 
ſome real or feigned Wickedneſs, which 
they tallly attribute to him. 

”Tis true, ſuch may be the Circumſtan- 
ces of time and place (but more frequently 
in Commonwealths than Kingdoms) that 
Men ſhall ſuffer for their very Vertues and 
Excellencies, as 1t happened among the 4- 
thenians, who could not endure a Man of 
extraordinary Vertueand Excellence; hence 
was made that Law of Oſtraciſme to baniſh 
{uch, whoſe great Endowments had made 
terrible, and ſuſpected by rhe State : But 
then the execution of this Law upon any 
one was 1o far from being a Diſreputation 
to him, thar the Biniſhment it ſelf was 
counted honourable. Nor 

2, Is it the Intereſt of Princes to be 
wicked, for nothing doth more weaken the 
Nerves of Government at home, nor loſe 
the Reputation of a Prince abroad, than 
Sin and Wickedneſs ; and Princes as well as 
Merchants, do in ſome ſenſe live upon their 
Credits. And further, Wickedneſs in a 
Prince has a Malignant Infiuence upon his 
Subjects, and a natural tendency to make 
them ſo too, ſo that there is ſcarceany Vice 
in him purely perſonal, but it commonly 
O 2 extends 
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extends its influence as far as his Domini- 
ons. Now *tis eaſily conceivable, how the 
Viciouſneſs of the Subject tends to the pre- 
dice of the Prince ; for by this means they 
arc ncither well difſpos'd to keep peace at 
home, nor {o well able to manage a War 
abroad. 'Thus Machiavil tells us, That Van- 
quiſh'd Provinces do fully revenge them- 
jelves of their Conquerours, by receiving 
thera delicately, and corrupting them by 
looſe manners: For thus the ſoftneſs of 
Pleaſures and Delights will cauſe *em gra- 
dually to degenerate from their former Va- 
lour. And whereas Machiavil tells us, 
Thata Prince may as well be hated for his 
Vertues, as for his Vices, and inſtances in 
Pertizax and Alex. Severns, Wile and Ver- 
tuous Princes, and therefore hated by their 
Men of War : Hence he concludes, That 
if 2 Prince will preferve Tumſclt in his E- 
ftate, ke mult comply with the humours 
of ſuch as may hurt him, and even imitate 
tietr Vices and Corruptions. 

In Anſwer hereto, I {hall not here men- 
tion ſome ſmall Paſſages of thoſe two Em- 
perours, which {ome Hiſtorians take no- 
tice of,as poilible occaſions of thoſe Diſgults 
that grew among their Men of War, but 


| | {hall 


ſhall fuppoſe that thefe Soldiers did reatiy 
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hate the Vertues of theſe Emperors, wer 
it will not follow from hence, that Vere 
is equally lable to rhe hatred of New, Fins 
Thieves hate the Magiſtrates, bceaufertiey 
exccute Juſtice upon %r, yet tereby do 
they get more Love from the public, ria 
they contract hatred irom the Offenders 
Thus, though thoſe two Emperours were 
hated by fome few diffolute and diforderiy 
Bands of Sofdiers, yet never did any Ermp- 
rours fall more lamented by the gercraltiry 
of the Empire, than they. 

And though fometimes a private Perſon, 


a5 T before intimated, may be the caute of 
fome inconveniences to Innfelf by hs MNe- 
tural Ability, or Morat Vertues ; vet 03s 
cannot take place in 2 Prince, becautc te ; 
already in that Supream Authority, which 
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others perhaps only aim at : nay, tins by 
being eminentfy Vertuous he wilt prevent 
all growing Popularity in the mott Amiviti- 
ous of his Subjects, and eciipic thor jeffre 
even i the Opinion of thofe, win would 
otherwiſe be their great Acirmirers, I ihall 
here only add the Apoloyy tia tin Flo- 
reatizes themſelves, mats tor their Coun- 
try-man Michiavil, viz. That bs limiclt 
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did not really believe his own Aflertions in 
his wicked Maximes of Policy and Religi- 
on, only deligning hereby, if poſſible, to 
ruine the Houle of the Me4:ces, who had. 
oppreſsd the Common-wealth of Florence, 
he broaclvd theſe Peſtilent DoQrines, in 
hopes they would embrace *em, and ſo ru- 
ine themſelves by the practice of them. 
As for that Opinion of Machiavzl, That the 
Chriſtian Religion has ſo efeminated the 
Spirits of its Proteſlors, that Chriitendom is 
now become an eaſie prey to all Invaders ; 
this is ſo falſe and fooliſh, ſo contrary both 
to Reaſon and Experience, that it ſcarce de- 
ſerves a Confutation. Chriſtianity forbids 
indeed all private Revenge, and teaches us 
Meekneſs and Humility towards all Men, 
but this 1s no way deſtructive of true Va- 
lour and Generofity : For a firm belief of 
God, a::d the Immortality of the Soul, and 
a que care of engaging 1n a juſt Cauſe, are 
certainly the belt foundations of true Cou- 
rage : There 15 nothing that a Chrijtiaz 
fears more, than to commit ſin ; now if the 
fear of offending God, and violating his 
Laws, be counted Cowardiſe, then who 
would be aſharyd of ſuch an Honorary 
Accuſation ; but there is no neceſſity to 
pur- 
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purchaſe one Vertue at the expence of ano- 
ther, or to forfeit our Magnanimity, to 
maintain true Chriſtian Meekneſs : For the 
moſt Stout are always the moſt Generous, 
Meek and Merciful ; and Cruelty is com- 
monly a certain ſign of a Puſillanimous Spi- 
rit ; and as for Experience, both Ancient 
and Modern Hiſtories teſtihe, that nefther 
Turks nor any other Infidels have any ad- 
vantage over Chriitiaz Kingdoms upon this 
Account. 
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CRAFT YH. 
O) E Aoral Vertue. 


Oral Vertue is a thing ſo natnra}, 

and only proper to. Mankind, that 

a Diſcourſe of Humane Nature without 
this,, would ſeem defective in one of its 
moſt principal parts ; the retaining of this 
Vertuous Innocence, was the Duty of Ada 
in Paradiſe ; and the regaining of it,as far as 
this preſent ſtate of TmperteCtion will admit, 
is {till ours now. So that this umverfal recti- 
tude of our Natures, was the firſt and moſt 
abſolute Duty incumbent on Man,for Faith 
and Repentance, thoſe two great Evangel1- 
cal Duties, though they be abſolutely ne- 
ceflary in this laps'd State of Mankind ; yet 
their neceſſity did only commence with 
Man's Fall :for in Innocence there had been 
no-necd of either, but Vertueand Holineſs, 
Piety towards God, and Honeity and Cha- 
rity to Men ; theſe were Duties at firſt, and 
will be fo to ail Fternity hereafter, when 
Faith ſhall be ſwallowed up in Viſion, and 
when all fin {hall be done away, and fo no 
need 
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need of Repentance. Thus Vertue was 
part of that Divine Image, wherein we 
were firſt created, and whoever, in this 
ſenſe, ſpeaks againſt it, Blaſphemes God, 
Moral Vertue therefore, as diſtinguiſh'd 
from original Righteouſneſs, and Evangeli- 
cal Holineſs, may be thus deſcrib'd : It 7s 
an habit of the Mind, founded indeed in Na- 
tare, but þ oy as by frequent uſe and exerciſe, 
whereby the Man is enabled by the mere ſtrength 
of Natural Principles, to do that which is moſt 
agreeable to the Duty and Dignity of his Na- 
ture, in thoſe three Relations he bears to him- 
ſelf, to others, and to God, I ſhall givea 
ſhort Paraphraſe upon the Definition. 
Firſt, It is an Habit, and fo diſtinguiſh- 
ed from original Righteouſneſs, which wag 
not an Adventitious Quality, or {uper-1n- 
duc*d upon Man zz efſe completo-; but it was 
as eſſential ro Man in Innocence, as round- 
neſs 1s to a Globe : Here T call it an Habir, 
rather than a Power or Energy, becauſe 
though External Cauſes, and ſuch 15 fre- 


quent Exerciſe, by which Vertue 1s gotten, 


be not of the Effence of a thing, and ſo ac- 
cording to the exact Rules of Defining, 
oughr not to enter 1nro the Definition ; yet 
it 15 very difficult to come to the knowledge 
ot the Eflegces of things of this "_— 
an 
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and they are uſually defin'd by their Cau- 
ſes and Effte&ts, by their Ends and Objeas, 
and the manner of their Operations. 
Seconaly, Though a Man ſhould be born 
with this Quality of Vertue, yet notwith- 
ſtanding he would be truly Vertuous, yet 
Here we ſpeak - of things, as they are, not 
as it is poſſible for us ro ſuppoſe and ima- 
gine them, becauſe none naturally are born 
ſo. | 
Thirdly, Habit is not a mcer dull in-aQtive 
thing, bur Action is included in the Noti- 
on of it, eſpecially in theſe Habits of Ver- 
tuc, wherein, beſides the general relation 
they bear to Action ; they alſo include a ne- 
ec{lary obligation thereunto in the very Na- 
ture and Notion of *em. Indeed {ome tell 
us, That original Righteouſneſs, or that 
firft Grace, by which Adam was enabled to 
rule his lower Faculties, was only given as 
a Bridle into his Hand, whereby & was tO 
govern his Unruly Appetites ; which, like 
a Wild Horſe, would otherwiſe cafily have 
caſt oft their Rider, and that this was only 
{uper-added ro Man already perfect. But 
this Opinion feems not ſo well to vindicate 
the Goodneſs of the Divine Providence 
Ncrein ; for though Man had a ſuper-added 
power of governing his Paſſions, yet if 
Cney 
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they were naturally headſtrong and exorbi- 
tant, he was .in much greater probability of 
falling than ſtanding. 

Founded in Nature, and ſo neither by In- 
ſpiration from God, nor by the Influence, 
or Influx of the Stars 

1. Not by Inſpiration from God, which 
either was, or, at leaſt was more generally 
ſupposd to be the Opinion of Plate, that 
Vertue could not be taught, but was more 
immediately inſpu”d by God : But the la- 
ter P/atopiſts do either not make this his O- 
pinion, or if they do, they do not then ſeem 
much to favour it. Alcinous. Cam igitur vir- 
tus res divina ſit, &c. upon which the Com- 
mentator's words are, Ozis rei, cujuſcungque 
fit, ſumma excellentia, que a Deo eſſe putatur, 
divina appellatar, quo mod? rudiore quadam 
Mznerva intelligi pokeſt, quod hoc loco dicitur, 
virtutem, que homins eſt perfedtio, rem quan- 
dam eſſe divinam : Not but that every good 
and perfect Gift comes from God, either 
immediately or mediately ; but perhaps this. 
was a way of Expreflion common to Plata 
with the Jews, of calling any thing that 
was great and excellent jn its. kind by the 
Name of Divine ; ſo that all that was pro- 
bably meant by this Phraſe, was only to 
expreſs the excellency of the thing, and the 
great 
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great Opinion he had of it ; or elſe that Di- 
vine Providence had ſome more particular 
concern in the diſpoſing and inclining Men 
tot, either by giving them a more happy 
Conſtitution of Body, or a more Ingenuous 
Temper of Mind, or by aftording more ad- 
vantagious Circumſtances of time and 
place, yet ſoas that the moſt happy Occur- 
rences do not neceſſitate Men to be Vertu- 
ous without their own Induſtry and Incli- 
nation, nor the moft Unhappy force ?em to 
be wicked without their own fault. 

However if this be P/ato*s Opinion, That 
Vertue is ſo from God, that it cannot be 
gotten by Humane Induftry, in conjuncti- 
on with the ordinary Influences of Divine 
Providence, this Opinion is neither reaſona- 
ble in it ſelf, nor 1s it ſufficiently prov*'d by 
that Argument made uſe of by Socrates for 
that purpoſe : If (ſays he) Yertue was poſ- 
{ible to be taught, then wonld Good Men more 
eſpecially teach their Sons, that ſo they might 
zrherit their Father's Vertues: as well as For- 
zuncs ; but the contrary frequently appears. 
To this I Anſwer, 

Firſt, That nothing can be prov'd from 
particular Inſtances, ſeeing as many may 
be brought to the contrary, where Vertue 
has been, as it were, propagated with the 
| Family, 
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Family, and we may furniſh our ſelves, 
even from our own Obſervation, with 
Examples of the happy ſucceſs of a Ver- 
tuous Education. 

Secondly,Vertuous Parents,tho they may 
deſire their Children may be ſuch too, yet 
many times ſuch is their Tenderneſs and In- 
dulgence to *em, that they do not makeulſe 
of thoſe Methods which are moſt proper 
rhereunto, which are commonly joyr'd with 
jome degrees of Severity. 

Thirdly, Vertue, though it may be 
taught, and iscapable of being learn'd, yet 
is it a very conditional thing, and depends 
upon the concurrence of many Circumſtan- 
ces together, for the producing the effect, 
and that which often defeats all the reſt, is 
the liberty of the Will, which many Men 
uſe in oppoſition to all thoſe Moral means, 
which are otherwiſe ſufficient in themſelves 
and delignd by others to moderate their 
Paſhons, and reduce *em to Vertue. Nor 

2. Doth Vertue proceed from any Na» 


| rural Influx of the Stars, for if we conſider 
| the Nature of the Heavens, and natural 


Cauſes, and compare *em with the Nature 


| of the'Soul and the Native Liberty or the 


Will, it will be impoſſible to conceive how 


| any Sydereal Influences can any ways -cer- 


rainky 
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tainly or neceſſarily determine the Minds 
of Men. And the ſame Arguments that 
prove the Vanity of Judicial Aſtrology in 
other reſpects, do much more evince the 
folly of their pretences, who go into Hea- 
ven to fetch down Vertue from thence, 
when indeed it 1s nearer us, even in our 
Mouths, imprinted upon our very Hearts 
| and Natures: I ſhall here give you Sawva- 
zorola's Argument in a caſe much whar to 
this purpoſe: If (ſays he) the Chriſtian 
Faith and Life proceed from the Stars, then 
their Faith is either true or falſe ; if it be true, 
then it cannot proceed from thence, becauſe it 
condemns that Opinion, and aſſerts the Vanity 
of Judicial Aſtrology ; if it be falſe, and pro- 
ceed from the Stars, then it follows, that the 
Stars incline Men to falſhood, and the falſhood 
of the Effect will be no good reaſon why we ſhould 
"Th... elieve the truth of the Cauſe, Whereby Men 
jak by the mere ſtrength of Nature, &c. And 
4 thus Vertue is diſtinguiſhed from Grace ; 
thus the Heathen Moraliſts have diſcours'd 
very well of Vertue in their Writings, and 
given great Inſtances thereof in their Pra- 
ctices, who yet were very Strangers to all 
Supernatural Revelation : And this Notion 
of it ſeems fitly to aſſign the juſt Limits be- 
twixt the Geztile and the Chriſtian Religt- 
ON, 
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on, it deprives not the one of what it may 


juitly challenge, as its right ; it allows to 


men in the ſtate of Nature , ſome inclinati- 
ons and abilities too to Vertue, but yet that 
without ſupernatural aſhitance , he can ne- 
ver arrive at Evangelical Perfection : it doth 
not ſo far depreſs humane nature, .s to 
make it perfectly ſtupid ; nor on the other 
hand doth ir raiſe it to a pitch of Pelagia- 
niſm ; it grants Heathens to be Men , and 
reminds Chriſtians of their Original Sin,and 
the preſent depravation of their Natures. 
And though theHeathen Moraliſts do ſome- 
times mention ſuch a thing,as afflatws divinms 
yet it cannor be in reaſon extended fo far, 
as to ſignify that which Chriſtian Writers 

commonly underſtand by that expreſtion. 
To perform that which is moſt agreeavle to 
the duty and dignity of his nature, Thus 
though vertue in the proper acceptation of 
it be diſtinguiſh*d from Grace , as to the 
Principle from whence it flows, the one pro- 
ceeding from nature, the other trom a more 
divine original; yet do they agree 1n their 
end,and Friendly conſpire together to carry 
on the ſame deſigns of Providence in the 
World, viz, the glory of God and the good 
of Men, Now the dignities or excellencies 
of humane nature are of two ſorts. 1. Na- 
| P tural 
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tural and original. 2. Such as are the re- 
ſulrs of the divine benignity afterwards. 

1. Natural and Original, and under this 
head T ſhall only conſider the excellencies 
"of the Soul in particuſar. 1. As to the ex- 
cellency of its nature and eſſence, that it is 
a ſpiritual being, and ray of Divinity ; now 
confidering this natural preheminence of the 
| Soul above the Body , we act unworthy of 
the dignity and excellence of the Soul, when 
we make it only a Slave to the Body, and 
only as it were the Bodies Purveyor to make 
proviſion for the fleſh to fulkl the Luſts 
thereof, 2. As to its ihtefletual Fndow- 
ments, Man only, of all this lower Creati- 
on, is endowed with a power of reaſoning : 
now certainly God never gave us ſuch ex- 
celſent faculties only to employ *em upon 
mean objeas, and debaſe em by unworthy 
Employments, Ph. 4. 8. What foever things 
are true, whatſoever things are juſt, &C. T&vre 
Aoyicede, think on theſe things. 3. AS to 
its moral Endowments , that 1s, all thoſe 
natural Inclinations and Capacities the Sou] 
has to Vertue and Goodneſs , rhat inward 
ſenſe of Honeſty, that ractns quidam divini- 
tatis, as Tamblicus calls it : now this alſo ob- 
liges us to be true tro that inward ſenſe of 
obligation that lies upon us. 


2, Such 
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2, Such dignities as are the reſult of di- 
vine benignity afterwards, and theſe I {hall 
conſider as belonging to humane nature in 
general: 1; The honour that Chriſt has 
put upon humane nature , by taking it up- 
on himſelf. 2. As Man now is made rhe 
Temple of the Holy Ghoſt, 1 Cor. 2. 16. 
t Cor. 6.19. 3. As humane Nature, by 
being join'd to the Divine, is made capable 
of enjoying Erernal Happinels in the high- 
eſt Heavens : but theſe are things rather of 
a Divine than Moral Conſideration. 

Thus have I more tully explain'd the de- 
fnition of Mcral Vertue., wherein whilſt I 
endeavour*d to do right to Nature, I hope 
I have not any ways injur*d Divine Grace : 
for I count him not worthy to partake of 
the benefirs thereof, who ſpeaks rhe leaſt 
word to derogate from the excellency and 


neceſſity of Pivine Aſſiſtance. 


How far Vertue, Reaſon, or Philoſophy 
(for they meant much what the ſame thing 


'by them all) was or is available to the Hea- 


thens in order to their future Happineſs, 'I 
{hall not here particularly enquire, or 'poſi- 
tively determine , this being a Queſtion 
wherein Scripture is much what filent ;* and 
Modeſty here: teaches us not to be 'wile 


above what is written, nor curiotfly inqui- 
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ſitive in things wherein we have no certain 
Rule to guide us. 

Only here give me leave barely to relate 
their Reaſons, whoare wilhing to entertain 
as favourable thoughts, as they can , con- 
cerning the poſſibility of the Salvation of 
{ome Heathens: and here firſt to prevent 
miſtakes, they lay down this as an undoubt- 
ed Principle,and a certain Truth, that there 
iS 00 name given under Heaven , by which any 
can be ſaved , but only the name of Feſus. S0 
that none was ever ſaved, but with a reſpect 
to Chriſts Death, and by the benefits they 
receive thereby : nor do they here hold an 
indifterency of Religions,as if it was equally 
poſſible and eaſy to be ſaved in any : for 
tho? ſome Heathens may be ſaved, yet the 
advantage on the Chriſtians part above 
them is much every way , both in reſpect 
of the means in order thereunto, and alſo in 
reſpect of the cercainty, that God will cer- 
tainly accept of ſuch conditions as he has re- 
quir'd in the Goſpel. So that a Chriſtian, if 
he be not wanting to himſelf, is not only 
fafe, but certain, free not only from dan- 
ger, but from doubt , which an Heathen 
cannot be : nor do they frame ſuch- notions 
of God, as if he was compos'd wholly of 
Mercy, and that Juſtice was only an empty 
| Title, 
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Title; for they aſſert, that as mercy appears 
" in the Salvation of a Chriſtian, ſo likewiſe 
the Salvation of Heathens, if any ſuch thing 
be, will not be in a way or merhod incon- 
ſiſtent with the Divine Juſtice : they do not 
w: here go about to deſcribe the particular way 


WJ how 1t 15 to be done, only they charitably 

Ie conceive, that it is not any thing contrary 

4 to the Divine Nature, nor to any Declara- 

an tion that he has made in Scripture. 
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To Yu 
ly Some ſhort Obſervations upon Mr Hobs 
or his firſt Chapter of his Kingdom of 1, 4 
1C Darkneſs. Mp 
Ve * 1. 
vi E begins this Part of his Leviathan 1.13 


with a pleaſant deſcription of the 
Kingdom of Satan, which he makes alto- 
c gether as phantaſtick as that of Oberoz, or 
the FairyLand,making the notion of Spirits 


ly and Immaterial Subſtances to be as ground- 
er leſs, as the Dreams of Madmen, and indeed 
= the mere reſults of the timorous apprehen- 
) 


p ſions of Cluldren or Fools. There is men- 
y tzon made 72 Scripture of the Prizcipality of 
T2 Belze- 
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Belzebub over Demons, that is to ſay , over 
Phantaſms , that appear in the air , and ſince 
Belzebub is the Kzng of theſe Phantaſms, the 
Sons of Darkneſs, Phantaſms and the Spirits 
of illuſion ſignify the ſame thing : the bare re- 
peating hereof ſcems a ſufhcient Anſwer, it 
being too {ancitul to require a ſerious con- 
tutation. 

And yet he makes this one great inſtance 
of the Churches being not yer fully emerg?d 
out of the Territories of Darkneſs, or not 
vert inſerted into the glorious light and li- 
berty of the Sons of God, becauſe it believes 
Spirits to be Immaterial Beings, ſubſiſting 
by themſelves, and not mere Phantaſms ; 
as if the Church could never arrive at a per- 
fect purity of Dottrine,, till it became a 
Company of Men cpenly profefſing thar, 
which cither immediately borders upon, or 
naturally tends to Atheiſm. 

Buc then in the beginning; of Iis next 
Chapter, he tells ns the manner how Phan- 
raſms are produc'd , which in ſhort is this, 
by the impreſſion which viſible objects make 
1pon the Senſes : which motion being con- 
tinued to the place of perception, doth there 
begct in the Mind or Soul the Conception 
or Phantaſtma of the obie&t thus communica- 
ted to the mind. So that a Phantaſm accorc- 


ng 
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ing to this way of explaining 1t, 15 not, and 
cannot be any where exiſ{tent , but in the 
mind of the Perceiver. But then how will 
this agree with what he had ſaid before con- 
cerning Bel/zebab's being the Prince of Phax- 
taſms , that inhabit the air. But perhaps it 
would ſometimes be as hard a matter to re- 
concile Mr. Hobs to himſelf, as it would 
be to reconcile his Opinions to Truth. How 
is Satan Prince of thoſe Phantaſms which 
every Man frames to himſelt ? May not 
every one rather create his ownSubjects, and 
become himſelfPrince of his ownPhantaſms ? 
but when he calls Satan or Be/zebabPrince of 
theſe Phantaſms,he {cems to grant a greater 
reality of Exiſtence to him, than to them: 

Now I do not fee, according to his Princi- 
ples, but that Be/zebab himſelt- is as great a 
Phantaſm, as any of the other. Now the 
firſt way he afttgns, by which this King- 
dom of Darkneſs is promoted among Men, 
is by extinguiſhing the light of Scripture by 

falſe Interpretations; and IT could with Mr. 

Hobs was not thus guilty himſelf of pro- 

moting this Spiritual-Darknefs. 

The firſt inſtance he gives of this falle in- 
terpretation of Scripture, 1s of thoſe, who 
make the Church, now in the World , the 
Kingdom of God, ſo often mention*d in 

P 4 Scrip- 
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Scripture ; whereas, ſays he, *tis manifeſt 
to the contrary , that the Kingdom of God 
was inſtituted by God by the Miniſtry of 
Moſes over the Jews only, who for that rea- 
ſon are calPd The peculiar People of God : 
which Kingdom ceas'd at the Election of 
Saul, and that there never was any King- 
dom of God properly ſo calPd , ſince that, 
on Earth. 

Two things there are generally requir'd 
to the founding of an Hypothefis. 1. To 
ſhow the reaſonableneſs of ir in it ſelf. 
2. The agreeableneſs of it to all other Ob- 
ſervations, relating to ſuch a matter. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Hobs, in his former part of 
his Leviathan, had been laying down the 
Teaſons and foundations of his Political Hy- 
potheſts : and now becauſe he doth not al- 
together deny rhe truth of Scripture, but 
that ſome reſpect is owing to it ; therefore 
he thought himſelf concern'd, to ſute it, as 
near as poſſible,to the Scripture alſo : hence 
he endeavours, it he cannor bring his Prin- 
ciples to it, he will, by forc*d Interprerati- 
ons, bring the Scripture to them. 

This premis'd in general, it is eaſily dil- 
cernable why Mr. Hobs would not grant 
now God any Kingdom upon Earth, truly 
ſo calPd; becauſe if he had, it would con- 
tradict 
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tradict that notion which he hath fram'd of 
a Kingdom, as to its firſt Conſtitution, 
which muſt be by conferring Rights, by 
mutual Compatts, and Covenants, being 
an acquiſition of power over their Subjeas 
by their own conſent. Now he fancies, 
though without any good grounds, that 
the People of rhe Jews, under Abraham and 
Mo/{cs, were ſuch a Kingdom , wherein the 
People did transfer their Rights, and did 
murually Covenant with God for the Con- 
ſtitution of a Kingdom, according to his 
own Notion; whereas indeed there was no 
more drawing of Articles, whereby God 
did acquire any more new right over them 
then, than there is now under the New Te- 
ſtament. 2. Suppoſing that rhis formal 
transferring of rights was neceſſary to the 
conſtituting of a Kingdom amongſt Men; 
yet it will not follow hence , that God too 
muſt acquire his right of Government the 
ſame way : for certainlyGod's right ofCom- 
manding doth not depend upon the Peoples 
Choice and willingneſs to obey. 2. Though 
Chriſtians do not go about to chuſe God 
their Soveraign, as they doa King in Ele- 
ctive Kingdoms, by majority of Votes ; yet 
their very taking upon them the profeſiion 
of Chriſtianity , and expecting Salvation 
upon 
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upon its own terms,doth imply a tacitCom- 
pact. Thus the New Teſtament is &iabnxy, 
a Covenant too. So that the Church on 
Earth may as properly be calld the King- 
dom of Chriſt now , as the People of the 
Jews the Kingdom of God then. : and Mr. 
Hobs. himſelt. tells us, Ch. 31. Levi, that 
tO reign 72 the proper acceptation of the word, 
is to rule by commanding , threatniug and pro- 
miſizz, Now why may not Chritt be now 
{aid properly to rule by tis word and laws ? 
that is, by commaxling , threatning and 
promiſing. Bur let us examine the reaſons 
why the Church upon Earth cannot be 
calPd the Kingdom of Chriſt : All that is 
there ofter*d: is, Errors haic, quod Eccleſia, 
que aumc eſt in terris, &c, Here he calls it an 
errour , ſuppoſing that he had prov'd it ſo 
in his 25 Ch. Where he purpoſely inſiſts 
upon this Argument : "There he tells us, 
that the Kingdom of God by Divines is 
ſometimes taken for that Eternal Happineſs 
which the Blcfled ſhall enjoy 1n the King- 
dom of Glory. Sometimes 1t is taken tor 
the Kingdom of Grace here on Earth. But 
here he doth not prove, which he ought to 
have done, that theſe are falſe and impro- 
per Interpretations of the word , or incon- 
ſiſtent with the truce ſenſe of thoſe places, 
where 
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whicre the Divines ſo-interpret-them-: only 
he ſays, contra in- Seripturis Sacris inwvento 
regnum: Dez ubiq, fere ſignificare regnum pro- 
prie dietum, &c. Now this one- word fere, 
almoſt, doth quite invalidate the force of 
all his Argument: for granting that-theKing- 
dom of God'is ſometimes taken in-that ſenſe 
of his before-mention*d+ (which-yet will be 
very hard for him to-prove)yet it there be 0- 
ther places, whereinthatword- occurs, which 
cannot ſo be interpreted-; then that is not 
the neceſſary and conftant ſenſe and mean- 
ing of it, 


T ſhall here briefly examine thoſe places / 


of Scripture, which che draws, rather than 
leads to the confirming his ownNotion,Gez. 
17.7. And I will eſtabliſh myCovenant between 
me and thee , and thy Seed after thee, in their 
Generations for an Everlaſting Covenant , to 
be a God unto thee, and to thy Seed after thee. 
Here, he fays , Abraham promis'd to obey, 
God, for himſelf and his Poſterity ; bur in- 
deed he doth not mention one word to any 
ſuch purpoſe : ſo that there was no tranl- 
ferring of rights, no- inducing obligations 
per verba in preſenti': but all the reafon that 
Mr. Hobbs had to cite this place in favour 
of his Opinion , ſeems only this , becauſe 
there is mention made of a Covenant, art 
IC 


WH 


Px. 
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he ſuppoſes all Covenants muſt be made ac- 
cording to his own Model : but I might as 
| well cite Fer. 31. 3x. where God promi- 
ſes to make a new Covenant with the Houſe 
of Iſrael, after thole days, &c. Which is to 
be underſtood of the coming of the Mef/izs 
in the Fleſh, to prove a Kingdom of God, 
properly ſo calPd, now under the Goſpel, as 
this of Gez. is cited to prove it then. Ano- 
ther place is Exod. 19.5. If ye will hear my 
Voice, and keep my Covenant , ye ſhall be to me 
a peculiar people, &c. theſe are the words, 
that thou ſhalt ſpeak to the People. And Moſes 
calld the Elders of the People , and laid before 
their Faces all theſe words which the Lord com- 
manded him : and all the People anſwered toge- 
ther and ſaid, All that the Lord hath ſpoken, we 
will do, Here God ſeems to require the 
conſent of the People, for the ratifying of 
his Covenant. To this I Anſwer , 1. That 
theſe and ſuch like Covenants, though they 
have ſo much of the nature of a Compa&t, 
as that the Bleſſings therein promis'd are 
conditional, and to be obtain'd only by the 
performance of the Conditions ; yet upon 
the whole, they ſeem rather conferring of 
benefits, than ſevere ſtipulations :, fo that 
the conditions being propos'd, no one, that 
hath the uſe of reaſon, will refuſe to compl 

with *em. 2. Though 
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2. Though God commanded Moſes to 
declare his Covenant to his People , yet it 
cannot be ſuppos'd that the obligation did 
depend merely upon their acceptance : for 
God had right to command what he there 
requir?d , though he had not join'd to the 
obſervance of his Laws ſuch particular Re- 
wards. 

3. God might have particular Reaſons to 
deal in this more ſenſible manner with the 
Jews, in complyance with their imperfe- 
tions, out of tenderneſs of afte&tion to %em, 
to let ?em ſee that he requir*d their own 
conſent to what he enjoin'd *em, hereby to 
lay a great ſenſe of obligation upon em; be- 
cauſe if they now rebelPd, they would not 
only break their natural Laws of duty to 
him, as God , but alſo violate their own 
Promiſes. 

< Conſequent upon this errour, that the 
« Church now on Earth is the Kingdom of 
« Chriſt, and that there ought to be one 
« Man, or a Company of Men, by whom 
© our Saviour, now in Heaven, fol tq 
« Men on Earth ; conſequent to this it 15, 
«that the .Pope challenges an Univerſal 
«© Power, &s. That which I here firſt ob- 
ſerve 1s, his artificial ſliding of theſe two 
Propoſitions together,viz. That the Church 
on 
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on Eatth 4s ithe [Kingdom of+.Chriſt , and 
that there ought (to 'be:'one Man, or. one 
Company of Men , which ſhould rule the 
fame, as univerſal head-under him, hereby 
to impoſe upon the unwary: Reader , as if 
they were Propoſitions :altogether of ' the 
fame import : whereas [the one's only a 
falſe conſequence drawn from the other ; 
bur it 1s no unuſual 'Artifice with Mr Hobbs, 
to charge fate Inferences upon true Princi- 
ples, thus, if poilible, "to diſparage what he 
15 not able otherwiſe ſolidly: to diſprove : 
but by the ſame way: of arguing, he may 
prove' that there is no God, ' from-thoſe Su- 
perſtitious and Idolatrous Practices, - which 
arc accidentally conſequent upon, and occa- 
fiowd by the belief of a Deity ; -for it there 
were no Opinion of aGod, there word. be no 
Idolatry nor Superſtition. But this Argu- 
meant, as 1t'15 defictent-in other reſpects, 10 
alſo 1s 1tn reſpect of time : for the Church 
on Earth might have been- the Kingdom of 
Chriſt for- the firſt four or five hundred 
Years-after his Appearance in the World, 
notwithſtanding the force of this Argument. 
For'it'then only began 'to be an Argument 
when the Pope bezan to arrogate fo much 
Power to himſelf. And indeed Mr, Hovs 
had great reaſon to. thank the Church of 

Rome, 
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Rome, for aftording him ſo much Sophiſti- 
cal matter to {tuft his Kingdom of Darkneſs 
withal. Another Artifice, by which Mr. 
Hobs would diſparage a truth , that he has 
a mind to oppoſe, is, with a Philoſophical 
Gravity, to feign an idle and ridiculous ori- 
ginal, to which judicioully to aſcribe it : 
thus he fancies, that Ariftotle, from the 
conſideration of this or ſuch like Propofiti- 
ons, Hom? eſt 'animal , from the Corals in 
this Propoſition he took occaſion firſt to af- 
ſert ſeparate Eſſences, Celeſtial Intell;gen- 
ces, and humane Souls. Lewiat. Latin p. 
20, 
; Another inſtance he gives of the falſe in- 
terpreration of Scripture, 1s the aflerting 
the immortality of the Soul, and its being 
really diſtin& from the Body ; but now one 


would ſcarce defire a better Argument' for 


the proof thereof, than the very Anſwers he 
givesto thoſe places oi Scripture, which are 
commonly alledg'd for it, ſo weak and fri- 
volous many times are they :' Ecclef. 12. 7. 
The Spirit returas to God that gave it ; which 
words, ſays he, may ſafer this interpretation, 
but then they muſt undergo a great deal of 
pain, and have a great deal: of Patience, it 
they ſuffer it : One- great defect, which 
ſcems to run through all'Mr. Hobs his In- 

| terpretations 
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terpretations of Scripture, 1s this, that he 
ſuppoſes himſelf on: the defenſive part, and 
thar all that he had to do, was only to in- 
vent ſome trivolous Evaſion, or put ſome 
forc*d Interpretation upon the place, and 
then all was'done : whereas he ought poſi- 
tively to prove, that that of his was the 
only true and genuine ſenſe and meaning of 
the place, both from the generally approv?*d 
concurrent Teſtimonies of the beſt and pu- 
reſt Ages, from the juſt and proper accepta- 
tion of the words, by the beſt and molt ap- 
proved Authors ; from the general ſcope 
and deſign of the Context, and from the na- 
tural tendency that his Senſe and Interpre- 
tation has, to. promote thoſe noble ends of 
Vertue and Piety in the World, which God 
and Chritt deſign*d ts carry on'by the Scrt- 
ptures. None of which things Mr. Hobs 
hath as much as attempted to do : The Sp:- 
rit returns to God that gave it ; that is, ſays 
he, God only tnows whence it comes, and whi- 
ther it goes: And I could wiſh that he had 
been true to his own Interpretation. But 
then how comes he ſo poſitively to aſfert 
its Mortality at preſent, and at what Peri- 
ods it muſt return again to Life, &c. 
Another place, he ſays, which ſeems to 


make for the immortality of the Soul, 1s 
Matt. 


guns "v5 Ss. 
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Matt. 22, 32. where our Saviour affirms 
Abraham, Iſaac and Facob to be alive; ro 
which he anſwers, "That they were mceect 
alive, but not actually, but as by the pro- 
miſe of God they were ſure of Eternal Liſe: 
bur he alſo tells us, That the wicked are 
ſure of eternal Death ; and thus, why may. 
not the wicked be as properly fail to be 
dead, even whuiles they are alive, by vertue 
of the threatning; as the Righteous can be 
{aid to be alive, by vertue of the promiſe, 
even then, when they are {uppos'd not tobe 
at all, | 
The ſum of Mr. Hobbs lis Opinion here- 
in, 1s this; he ſtippoſes the-Soul not to be 
any thing really diſlin&t from rhe Body, but 


that 1t 15 compos'd of the purer parts of the 


Spirits, and by conſequence it dies with the 
Body ; not that it is arninlated, for matter 
in this ſenſe is immortal ; that is, not natu- 


_ rally capable of annihilation, but that upon 


ſuch grand indiſpoſitions of Body, which is 
called Death, the Soul 15 render'd uncapa- 
ble of ſuch agitations, and fuch reactions, in 
which the nature of a living.Creature doth 
conſiſt : So that according to this Oninion,a 


Man can no more properly be {aid either to: 


be alive or dead, than Quickſilver may ; for 
though it be not ſo Organized, as Mans 
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Body 1s, though it hath neither heart nog 
brain to tranſmit Spirits to each other, and 
£30ugh tt has not the uſe of Speech,yert may 
xt have a Soul as really intelligent as. that of 
ours, The greateſt part of the reſt of this 
Cliapter is employ*d in contuting or expo- 
ling ſome Opinions of the Church of Kome ; 
yet we may obſerve, that notwithſtanding 
his ſevere-handling that Church in ſome re- 
ipects, yer her Authority is then valued by 
him, when ſhe ſeems any ways to favour 
his Opinons: thus he cites her Authority to 
confirmehis aſſertion, Thar Spirits are mere 
Phantaſms , becauſe ſhe in her Exorciſms 
calls *em ſo. T fſhall here only furrher ob- 
terve, how he hati transform'd all the Sub- 
ts of Satan into Phantaſms, 1n the be- 
ginning of his Kingdom of Darkneſs, and 
in the latter end thercof has allegortz'd all 
the Ofhcers and Miniſters of the Pope into 
mere Hobgoblins. 

Fhat which gave the firſt occaſion of 
employing my thoughts this way , was 
thoſe fk Opinions concerning God , thoſe 
various modes of Theiſm, which now pre- 
vail in the World, which ſeem to be no- 
thing but Epicuriſm and: Hobbianiſm tran(- 
torm?d into other (I know not whether I 
may fay into better) ſhapes, N ow it 

what 
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what I here write, may but give occaſion 
to ſome abler Pen more fully to examine 
and confute thoſe fatal Principles (and L 
hope it will; rather than a good Cauſe 
ſhould ſuffer by my ill management.) It 
theſe Papers, I ſay , have this good effect, 
T ſhall not then need to make any other 
Apology, but think my Pains very well be- 
ſtow*d. 
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Would not there be thought in the 
leaſt to favour that falſe and fooliſh, 
that dangerous and deſtructive opinion 

*- of Thciſm, an Opinion, which grants 
indeed. the Being of God and natural Reli- 
£10n, but deniesall Divine Revelation made 
to Mankind afterward : and thus it ſeems a 
compoſition of the worſt ingredients inci- 
dent ro humane Nature, Pride, Ignorance, 
and Ingratitude ; of Pride, as not duly ac- 
knowledging the fraiſties of humane nature ; 
of Ignorance, as not fully underſtanding the 
true ſtate and condition of laps'd Mankind ; 
of Ingratirude, as not thankfully acknow- 
edging the benefits of Divine Grace. But: 
Secondly, beſides theſe, there are others, 
who granting a Divine Revelation made to 
Man, do yet ſo melt it down, as it were, 
; Q; below 
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below it ſelf, till it come to an equal tem» 
per with, or very little' exceed mere natu- 
ral Religion. 3. Others, who in words ac- 
knowledge a God , bur denying the com- 
mon Principles of all Religion, the&1mmor- 
tality of the Soul, and a future State, ſeem 
perfealy to entertain the-DoQrine of Epi» 
cars, ---- As for the light of Nature, which 
theſc Men ſo much Idolize, I ſhall grant to 
as much, as in reaſon it can defire, and 
fo ſatisfy its own juſt demands. 1. The 
Law of Nature is a Divine Law, and brings 
us under the obligation of its Commands, 
10 that whatever 1s dire&tly contrary here-. 
unto, canfhot be made part of any future 
Revelation, becauſe one Divine Light 1s not 
EOntrary to another. 2. The rational ex» 
ercile of their Faculties might be, andipro- 
bably was made uſe of by the Prophets and 
Apofties in their revealing the Will of God 
fo Man, yet {till under the Influence and 
Superintendence of the Holy Spirit, guide- 
m2 and<directing them in ſuch a meaſure, as 
was” neceilary 1n order to” fach an end, 
2. This light of natural Reafon ,, together 
with the concurrence of troie other means; 
dcfigntd by Cod in order thereunto, -may 
pe made ule of for the better underſtanding 
of God's reveaPdavill in Scripture”: - now 
Et > oe ED atier 
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after ſuch fair Conceſſions made to it, -it 
ought not to exalt it {elf above, or. make it 
{e]t equal to that of Divine Revelation. 

Theiſm in a Chriſtian ſtate, where Men 
have not only all the Opportunities of know- 
ing and underſtanding the Chriſtian Religi- 
on, but alſo live in the outward profeflion 
of it, this of all things is the moſt unreaſo- 
nable, for even the beſt and wilſeſt Aﬀerters 
of the Light of Nature and Human Reaſon, 
do grant, that in thoſe places where Chri- 
ſtianity is known, Reaſon it {elf will find 
more, and much ſtronger, Arguments for the 
Chriſtian, than for any other Belief whatſoever. 
—— Theſe Theiſts mult alſo prove one of 
theſe two things ; either, 1/7, That there 
never were any ſuch perſons as the Prophets, 
our Blefled Saviour, and his Apoſtles, in the 
World.; which is contrary to the univerſal 
Conſent and Confeſſion of all, both Friends 
and Enemies : Or elſe, 2/y, That they never 
made any new revelation of God's Will to 
Mankind ; which they can never be able to 
do. As for the practical Duties of Religi- 
pn,. we grant they are founded in Nature, 
and agreeable to Reaſon ; but then withal 
we ſay, That Revelation hath both added 
to the clearnels of the Truth, and to the ne- 
ceility of the Qbligation of rhole Duries. 
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But here they tell us, "That Natural Rea- 
fon has diſcover*d enough ; and rhat there 
15 no need of any farther Revelation to be 
made to Man ; but it isa very weak and 1]- 
logical way of arguing againit a Matter of 
Fact, froma ſuppoled needleſneſs, that there 
ſhould be any ſuch thing ; we ought rather 
in this caſe toargne thus : It doth ſufficient- 
'v appear, That God hath made ſuch and 
ſuch Declarations of his Will to Man; there- 
fore it was not needleſs, becauſe God doth 
nothing in vain, Farther, Ir 1s diſingen- 
ous and ungrateful for Natural Reaſon thus 
to boatt it ſelf upon its own ſufhiciency, and 
not acknowledge its BenefaCtor, ſeeing 1t 
now owes its preſent improvement, 1n a 
creat meaſure, ro the Benefits and Advanta- 
ges it has received from Divine Revelation. 
—— The Author of the Diſcourfe of Human 
Reon, with relation to matters of Religion, 
printed 1690, tells us, That the whole Sub- 
ante of Chriſtianity it felf, according ' to 
S?, Joliws account of it, is moſt certainly forn- 
az 703 that univerſal lie ht, which ealioh- 
rens every wan that comet into the World. 


"Pa. 4. of his Prefatory Letter, But to this I 


» __ "Fn. 
anſwer, 1. Thar St, John there Goth not 
tpeak of the Lizht of Nature, but of Chrilt ; 
6.2; rho? Chrift be rhe Author of that Light, 

yer 
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yet his thus enlightning every one that 
comes into the World, doth not ſuperſede 
the neceſlity, or leſſen the excellency of Di- 
vine Revelation. 2. The whole Subſtance 
of Chriſtianity cannot be founded therein, 
becauſe Chriſtianity contains 1n it Articles 
of Faith, above the natural power of Rea- 
ſon to find out, as well as matters of Pra- 
tice. 3. Tho? the practical part be foun- 
ded in this univerſal Light of Nature, yet 
Chriſtianity may carry on the Superſtru- 
ture higher than. meer Nature was ever 
able todo. 4. It is not moſt certain, that 
that is the right Tranſlation of that place of 
St. John ; it may be allo render*d thus, He 


was that true Light, which coming into the 


"P\. . 
World, enlightens every man ; that 1s, eve- 


ry man that hath the Happineſs to hear the 
glad tydings of the Goſpel. ; 

The ſaid Author, pag. 92. having before 
made an exaC& and full enumeration (as he 
thinks it) of the Principles of all, or rather 
of meer Natural Religion, 1 the Belief and 
Seaſe, ſays he, of theſe general Truths, and in 
the praitice of the Daties that reſult from %m, 
according to their full extent and tendency, com 
ſifts all tre Religion, and whatever elſe is tute 
trodu?d into. any Religion, either notional or 
pratticat; I ſay, what either aoth not We ha 
J 
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&y flow from ſome of theſe Branches, or tend to 
enforce the obſervance of em; is mo eſſential 
part of true Religion, but the meer Product of 
Superſtition, Folly, or Deſign. But according 
79 his Scheme of Principles, what fhall we 
think of thoſe Articles of the Chriſtian Faith 
the Trinity, the Incarnation and Reſurre- 
ction of the Body, for theſe are neither 4n- 
cluded in that Enumeration, nor do they 
neceſſarily flow from any Branch thereof. 
if he ſay, that theſz may tend to enforce 
the obſervance of thoſe Duties before-men= 
tioned ; this I grant, bur it ſeems a prepo- 
Rcrous way of proving Articles ct Faith, to 
bring *em in only by the by, becauſe rhe 
belicf thereof may enforce the practice of 
Chriittian Duties ; though this alfo 1s true, 
7!rar ehey do fo, yet the true reaſon of our 
bclief of ?em, 1s, becauſe they are revealed 
m Scripture. 

What Monfieur /e Clerks delign ( or 
3-20ever cite was the Author of thoie five 
i.£tters concerning the Divine Inſpiration of 
* Aly Scriptures, lately tranflated into En- 
«#i/h) was, I {hall nor here enquire : Truth 
wilcced forbids me to think him a Deiſt, in 
the firſt {ence before mention*d; but Charity 
ic {3 dotir not forbid to think him one. in 
the fecond ; that is, ons wha would bring 
D1- 
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Divine Inſpiration into as narrow a room as 
he could, and believe as little of it in Scri- 
pture as poſſible. Yet we ought not to be 
too ſevere, in charging the conſequences of 
an Opinion upon its Author, eſpecially when 
he diſowns *em to be his Opinions ; but on 
the other {ide we ought to be very watch» 
ful over our ſelves, that we do not broach 
or detend any Opinion, that may any ways 
tend to unhinge the Principles, and under- 
mine the Foundations of Chriſtianity, and 
we ought the more to ſuſpect and carefully 
examine ſuch, from whence men generally 
draw dangerous conſequences. 

| Thar a Papiſt ſhould induſtriouſly ſet 
himſelf to leſſen the Authority of holy Scrt- 
pture, and upon all occafions ſeek advantage 
againſt it, 15 not Jo much to be wonder'd at, 
becauſe hereby he ſerves a turn, and by this 
means endeavours to advance the Authoritv 
of his own Church, that what 1s pretended 
to be wanting in Scripture, may be ſupplied 
by Roman Tradition. But then, why they 
who call themſelves Proteſtants ſhould joyn 
in ſuch a Qefign, and pick up all the littic 
Arguments of ill-deſigning Men agaimft 
Scripture ; this 1s not ſo calle to give an ac- 
count of. 


Scripture 
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Scripture doth not go about meerly to 
beg a favourable reception in the 'World, 
as if it ſtood in need of ſuch mean methods 
of proceeding; ſeeing it may juſtly challenge 
a dve regard and veneration from all ſober 
and confiderate perſons, it doth not deſire to 
make uſe of any precarious Principles in its 
own defence, nor refuſes to joyn iſſue with 
its Adverſarics in the moſt ſevere method of 
Raciccination. 

Tis true indeed, as the Tranſlator tells 
us in his Preface, -that 1t 15 anbecoming the 
aignity of ſuch ſacred Truths as the Chriſtian 
Religion teaches us, to build them upon unſound 
Principles, or defend them by Sophiſtical Argu- 
ments, Tf this be applied to the following 
Letters, deſigning thereby to refle& upon 
rhe contrary Opinion, and to magnifie the 
{oundneſs of the Principles and Cogency of 
the Arguments contained 1n theſe ; I doubt 
not but Mr. Lowth's Anſwer 15 ſufficient to 
convince any conſiderate perſon to the con- 
crary, 

The ſum of the Author's Hypotheſis in 
the five Letters, ſeems to be this ; he abſo- 
lutely rejeas ſome of the Books of the Old 
Teſtament, and very much queſtions the 
Authority of others of the new : He dath not 
allow Scripture in-general, either as to the 
maTr- 


to the Seventh Chapter. =_ 


matter, or as to the words, to be inſpired 


by the Holy Ghoſt, excepting only ſome 
few particular Inſtances: And as for the 


Difficulties that occurr therein, he doth not 
much concern himſelf about ?em, but takes 
this more eaſie way of ſolving all, by ac- 
knowledging,' when any thing of that na- 
ture 1s jetted , that the holy Pen-men 
were there miſtaken, and contradiQed 
themſelves. And as the Tranſlator, in his 
Preface, p. 6. tells us, the uſe of all this is, to 
ſettle our Chriſtian Religion upon a baſis not to 
be ſhaken by the Difficulties about the Scripture, 
which the Learned are forced to acknowledge to 
be inſuperable, But I am apt to believe, thar 
to0 little reading and conſidering the beſt 
Authors, and too great a TinEture of Pre- 
judice upon the Minds of Men doth ſome- 
times make that ſeem an inſuperable diffi- 
culty, which is not ſo in it ſelf: ' Or, ſup- 
pole there were ſome {uch in Scripture, 
mult we therefore reject the Divine Autho- 
rity of the whole, becauſe we do not under- 
ſtand ſome parts of the Bible. Yid. Letter 
to a Dezfſt. 

But I do not ſee what ſufficient Anſwer 
he returns to that place, 2 Pez. x. 17. The 
holy men of God ſpake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghoſt : amo mrevngly. cyis qepoperc; 
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ated or carried by the Holy Ghoſt. Here 
Bez4 .gives this ſeaſonable Caution 5 Dex- 
fre hoc tatelligenadum eſt, ne quis divint ſpiriths 
refFe compoſitos & vere divinos afflatus compas 
ret profanoram,V atum furoribus, &s, But the 
aforeſaid Author comes ſhort of the true 1m- 
poft of the Phraſe, when he makes this Im- 
pulſe or Influence of the Holy Ghoſt to be 
nothing more than the meer reſult of a pious 
and well-diſpoſed Mind, ating only by the 
ttrength of Memory, and a well-infornd 
Underſtanding. But for a man ro eſpoule 
ſuch a dangerous and unwarrantable Opi- 
nion, and when he 1s urged with plain and 
expreſs places of Scripture (ſuch as ſeem 
non ſine numine, and, as it were, purpoſely 
{o worded, as if deſigned to- obviate ſuch a 
Tenent) for him then to tell us, as this Au- 
thor doth, p. 146. That »o Dottrine which 
we eſteem important, onght to be grounded bare- 
ly on certain manners of ſpeaking, which we 
-2nnot be ſare they were-exatt, becauſe the S4- 
cred Writers, not affetting _ of Style, 
may have uſed that manner of expreſſion without 
43 deſign, This is only to ſtudy Evalions, 
and to lay a Foundarion of ſomething like 
Sceptiſm in Religion ; for, after this way of 
arguing, a min may aſſert or deny any 
thing, having firſt thtis taken off the edge 
CO | : 
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of the Scripture ſo, as that he need to fear 
no danger thence. Local 

But he tells us, p. 34. That St. Lake con- 
teſtes himſelf, in the beginning of his Goſ- 
pel, That he learned not that which he told ws 
by inſpiration, but by information from thoſe 
that knew it exaftly, To this TI anſwer, 
r. Divine Grace 1s very well conſiſtent with 
the ſober and rational uſe of our Faculties, 
tho? perhaps it 1s not very eafie to explain 
the way and method how *tis done : Nor is 
ſuch an Inſpiration (as is here aſſerted ) any 
ways contrary to thoſe ſubordinate means 
which St. Lake might make uſe of in that 
cale ; Dubitandum noneſt, quin piam diligen- 
tram Deus direxerit. 2. St. Luke doth not 
ſay, that what he there writes he had only 


by Information ; If ſeer'd good alſo to me, 


who having had perfect knowledge of all things, 
ab initio, jrom the beginning ; the word is 
eroler, ſupernt, calitns, from above. Thus 
Fa. 1.17. Every good and perfett Gift ts jrom 
above ; avwley. Jo. 19, 11. And this, the 
Criticks jay, 15 the proper and uſual figniti- 
cation of the word , Ut fit adverbiums loct, 
2 qud ſignificatione non temere recedenaum, iU1us 
autem a principio ſenſam anguſtiorem reddit, C* 
includitar, in eo, quod ſe omnia conſecutum ejj: 
C& feripturum ordint, dicat. | B: 
ns 
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The ſaid Author is much offended at 
thoſe expreſſions in P/al, 109. which, he 
fays, are all Curſes and Imprecations : But 
he may as well ſay, that thoſe Woes which 
, our Saviour denounces againſt impenitent 
Sinners, Matt. 23. 14. arcall Curſes too ; 
whereas they are rather tender-hearted Ex- 
prefſions and Commiſerations, for thoſe 
Evils which he forcſaw they would bring 
upon themſelves by their wiltul Wicked- 
nels. And what he ſays further, in confir- 
mation of his Opinion, 1s only this ; That 
if all thefe words were render'd in the future 
tenſe, to avoid maxing the Pſalmiſt pronounce 
fuch Curſes, there are a great many more places 
mn the Pſalms, where the Verſion would need to 
'be reforw'd, Bur what if this were granted, 
would any thing of abſurdity. or inconveni- 
ence follow thence ? 

"Tis further obſervable, that he boldly 
advances his own Opinion many times, 
without ever taking the leaſt notice of thoſe 
Anſwers that have been return*d to it both 
by ancient and modern Writers. T hus, 
2 Tim, 3.16, All Scripture is given by inſþi- 
ration of Goa,and is profitable, &c. But, p.159. 
he fays, this may be very well thus tran- 
flated, A Scripture that #5 divinely infpird is 

prefitable ; bur it cannot well be tranſlated 
| thus, 
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thus, unleſs he can prove, that Sr. Pau! did 
ſuppoie ſome of the Books of the Jewiſh Ca- 
non nor to be inſpir'd : Otherwiſe Theophy- 
la&Ps Confutation of this very Opinion will 
ſtill ho/d good, where in anſwer to his way 
of reading the words, Omnis ſcriptura, que 
aivinitus inſpirata eſt, illa eft etiam utilis, ta 
5 aurus, &C. oportebat eos noviſſe, quod rin 
ſupra aixerit, ſacras literas noiti, aunc ait, 
ommis ſcriptura_qualis ? de qua diſſerebat, & de 
qua aixit, quod" ſacra eft : omnis igitur hujuſ- 
modi divinitus inſpirata eſt, & utilis. 

He tells us, p. 48. Thar the Diſcourſes 
which the Apoſtles made before their Judges 
aid not contain any thing which one might 10t 
as well ſay without inſpiration. But to prove 
the Apoſtles divinely inſpir'd, we do not on- 
ly conſider what they ſaid, but allv what 
they did upon thoſe occaſions. I do not 
here ſpeak of the Miracles dorie by the Apo- 
{tles ; but thoſe prattical Reſolutions and 
pious Performances conſequent upon theirin- 
ward Perſ{waſions and Convictions. 2. What 
the Apoſtles faid and did in rhoſe Circum- 
ſtances then, were greater and ſtronger Ar- 
zuments of their being inſpir*d, than any 
thing of the like nature would be to us now ; 
and the Reaſon is, becauſe the Goſpel was 
a Religiof then newly reveaPd, and not 
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Erown as it were,habitual to em n by a long- 
continued Belief of it ; they acted nor.only 
againlt all-the Power and Authority of the 
World, which, was then vagoroutly ſet; a+ 
gainſt *em, but, allo agawk,r - i. own late 
Prin xciples and Practices of a ditterent, Rehigt- 
on, and they ſuccelstully,attempred and.per- 
form'd ſach things, which nothing buta, i 
vine Impulte could prevail with a prudent 
man to undertake. 

Upon the whole, this Author ſcems;very 

much to reſemble Mr. Hobbs in his. Argu- 
_ ;. he would have the liberty of puttng: 
vw aat Interpretations he, pleaſes upon: places 
ot SCrIPTure , and then puts.his Adverſary.to 
diſprove *em ; and this, is that wherein rhe 
itrength of his Plea. doth generally. conſiſt. 
ButT humbly. conceive, that: whereas he goes 

about to advance a novel opinion, he. ought 

{irſt by poſitive Ar guments to conſute. the 
former, and prove, that thoſe Interpretati- 
ons forme! ly Put UPON tl ole, places of .Scrj- 
Pture, arc tiElter agrecable.to:the true {enſc 
of the Words, nor to the analog gy of . Faith; 
and nor think it. {uf cient jor him, 1n this 
caſe, to teil us, That ſuch or ſuch a place 
72449 be interpreted 1o or fo. 


Thus 


= . 
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Thus, p. 177. *tis remarkable how indu- 
ſrrioufly he labours to put the Proof upon 
Monſ. Simon, it being Mt, Ns (as this Au- 
thor is calPd ) uſual way, rather to ſuppoſe 
'than proveany thing. Thus, in the ver 
next Page, 178. he vigorouſly ſuppoſes thels 
two things ; 1. That St. Paul, As 23. 
ipeaks nor there as.a Prophet, butasa meer 
private-Perſon. 2. That he confeſſes him- 
ſelf to blame, in giving ſuch Language to 
the HighPrieſt, but offers : not the leaſt 
thing in proofof either, only makes the one 
Suppoſal to-prove the other ; the latrer ro 
prove the former. But if St. Pau!ſpoke as 
- a Prophet, as the generality of Interpreters 

do aflert, and nothing here offer*d to prove 
the contrary, then we cannot in reafon {up- 
poſe him to beg, Pardon for what he ſpoke, 
as ſuch ; and therefore ſome other Interpre- 
- tation ought to be put upon that place. 
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Age 3. line 6, for ged read and; p. 6, 1. 22. 4 comma only: 
P« 11.1. 22.7. effetual ;, p. 17.1. 28. for diſpoſe r. depoſe 3 
P. 1S. 1. 26. for the r. their; pig. l. 28 make 4 comma at Ser- 
tice; 1.29. dele Semicoton ;, p.33. 1.1. for motions r. matives ; 
P. 421. 15. tor they r.thus;, pigg.l. 25.foritis ris it 5, P55 
1. 26. dele bis; p. 86.1. 26. for and r. but; P. $9. 1. 14. dele 
Colon P. 107. 1..12. after. God add ſays ke, p. 145+ 
L. 19, for 7t r. this; p.160. 1.28, for awfully r. lawfully; p.t34. 
I. 20, for now r. more ;, P. 18S. 1. 6. add That to the beginning 
of the line ; P. 189. Þ 14.r. Martyr ; P. 190. 1. 26. I. C01 
tradiflintion ;, p. t94. 1.15. for principal r. principles, p.196. 
1. 2. after Xingdom add or; p. 103. I. 23: for viz. that r. and 
P. 196, 1. 26. add to inthe beginning of theline; p. 57. 1.12. 
for we r. he; inthe running Title oi Chap. $. for of r. upon 5 
. 141, l. 5. add, For if Arguments arawn from Natural Reaſon 
have no force of rhemſelves to prove a God, antecedent to Divine 
Revelation, 1 do not ſee how they can have any aftermards ;, and if 
zley be ſuch as any ways depend upon Divine Revelation, ſo far wil 
they be of leſs. force to corivince an Atheiſt, 


